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‘ , Vegetabk Sl 
Sicilian ER DINNER. 
4 Al a Persons who suffer from Indigestion 
A ean arrest the progress of that painful P 
malady by the use of an after-dinner — 
E pill, so composed that it will give tone 
r) to the stomach, prevent heartburn, rouse 
the liver to healthful action, invigorate 
The great popularity of this propevetions, the kidneys, and thus, through the activity 
after its many years of test, should be an of these organs, promote the natural F 
assurance, even to the most skeptical, that movement of the stomach and bowels. — 
it is really meritorious. Those who have AYER’s PILLS are so compounded that a La 
used HALL’S HAIR RENEWER know that their action, though mild, effectually pro- T he 
it does all that is claimed. duces the above results. They also, in ‘ 
It causes new growth of hair on bald curing Constipation, remove the cause of whi 
heads—pr’ vided the hair follicles are not Biliousness, Liver Complaint, Kidney Dis- and 
dead, which is seldom the case; restores ease, Rheumatism, and many other serious ig It 
natural color to gray or faded hair; pre- ailments. ladi 
serves the scalp healthful and clear of , 46 
: dandruff; prévents the hair falling off or AYER S PILLS mea 
{ changing color; keeps it soft, pliant, lus- T 
: trous, and causes it to grow long and ‘contain no mineral nor poisonous sub- ; 
thick. stance, and do not gripe unless the disp 
HaLv’s Ham RENEWER produces its bowels are irritated, and even then their vel | 
effects by the healthful influence of its influence is healing. To continue their effec 
vegetable ingredients, which invigorate effect in constipated or chronie cases, they and 
and rejuvenate. It is not a dye, and is need only be takenin diminishing instead ciall 
a delightful article for toilet use. Con- of increasing doses. For seamen, and in- tee 
taining no alcohol, it does not evap- habitants or travelers in sparsely settled silk 
orate quickly and dry up the natural eil, countries where physicians are not at se 
Jeaving the hair harsh and brittle, as do hand, they are of inestimable value. law’ 
| other preparations. There is hardly a sickness they cape et sool 
} , alleviate, and in most cases cure, if taken ture 
i Buckingham’s Dye promptly. To young girls just entering The 
— upon womanhood, cad te women Whose in t 
WHISKERS period of maternity is drawing to a close, ad 
Ayer’s Pills, in moderate doses, merely : 
Colors them brown or black, as desired, sufficient to ensure regular action of the ing, 
and is the best dye, because it is harmless ; bowels, will be found of bea 
yroduces ° permanent satoral color; and, 4 en | 
veing a sing reparation, is more con- “— 
venient of applicat ion than any other. incalculable Value. The 
PREPARED BY : PREPARED BY oa 
ATIC 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, ture 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. Sold by all Druggists. low 
BEAUTIFUL ° ne 
I 
(uticura | « 
Of Gneice Subjects. ia A “se 
SENT POST PAID. ¥ ; 
FOR FRAMING, 2:23, 28°" «4 ' POSITIVE CURE hen 
Se GO per doz. 23 Jor every form of left 
FOR PORTFOLIOS, $5 SS: E* 7 fa skir 
FOR ALBUMS, £2. mm, #@e- <3 SKIN & BLOOD Sone 
Samnle and Catalogue, 100. DISEASE. of 
THE STEEL PLATES fc" west up ext 
tle gee apt we PIMPLES to SCROFULA nea 
gach, and are all choice TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, 
a aoe Contagious and Copeer Colored Diseases of the ae 
+> ENGRAVING PIRTIEWINS €O., ood, Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are pos- tow 
; No. 5 Box LI. ‘Pe. itively cured by the Cuticura REMEDIES. edg 
' ; neni Cuticura ResoLvent, the new blood purifier, fall 
rs ' L be cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities wr 
. rint Your Own farts a and poisonous elements, and removes the cause. I 
i Ete., Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays top 
with our @3 Printing Press. Larger sizes Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and plai 
: for circulars, ete., $8 to $75. For young or Sealp, heals Uleers and Sores, and restores the " 
=§ old, business or pleasure. Everything easy, Hair. per. 
mo printed directions, Send 2 stamps for Cata- CuTicvRA SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier sid 
moe of Presses, ZypS. Cards, etc., etc., to and Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is and 
the factory. LSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- kle 
PO hep RLS aE NOT EUR ws mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. . 
GQ lovely Cards Choice chromos, your name in CurTicuRA REMEDIES areabsolutely pure and the its 
retty type, —— 10c, 25 fine only infallible Blood Purifiers and. kin Beauti- edg 
7 ye ont ov va gold edge cards, 10c. Hiddenname ers. at t 
free with a 50s. ardes”” cards, 12 for 20c. 500 other styles. Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; . 
$ Big pay to agents. Send 6c. for Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Por- mu 
: termsand samplesto canvass with, TER DRUG AND Cuemical Co., Boston; Mass. cro 
Holly Card Works, Meriden, Conn #@- Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” of 
: YOUR NAME cn 40 of the newest, hand INDIAN RELICS, Pueblo Pottery, Fossu. || fro’ 
i. Shromo, Motto and Verse ~ | 
Es ———_ a Cards everiasued for 10 cents. @ packs and 2 MINERALS, F acho foe, 1] = 
FRANKLIN PRINTING COT tow inte’ Coat Horns, &c. Send 5 one cent | Seen 
Stent, - stamps for 28-page catalogue. — 
z Address H. H. TAmMMEN & CO., DENVER, COLO __ 
a — mF pvite foal r 25. ine 
by watchmakers. By mail 25c. uarters, 35c. List showing premium or 
SOLD free. J.B. Dincw & Oo. 38 Dey Ste Ri INS, 10c, T, 8, CRAYTON, - Anderson, 8. c. 
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Prepared expressly for ARTHUR’ 8 HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, | (Limited), 


te Notice is hereby given that patents have been cuplied for upon certain of the ensuing patterns. - 
l'ne Burrerick PusiisHine Co, [Limited]. 


FiGURE No. 1.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 


Fievre No. 1. 
—This illustrates 
a Ladies’ costume. 
The gthalie 
which is No. 9093 
and costs 35 cents, 
is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust 
measure, 

The costum< 
displays some no- 
vel and handsome 
effects in drapery, 
and develops espe- 
cially well in sa- 
teens, pongee 
silks, cashmeres, 
lawns, mulls,nain- 
sooks and soft tex- 
tures of all kinds. 
The material used 
in this instance is 
pink nun’s-yail- 
ing, that most 
beautiful of wool- 
en fabrics for 
Summer wear. 
The skirt is short 
and round, and is 
turned up at the 
lower edge for a 
deep hem to per- 
mit the fashion- 
able box-plaited 
ruffle to extend 
from beneath the 
hem. Upon the 
left side of the 
skirt are applied 
three broad straps 
of Surah, which 
extend from be- 
neath the drapery, 
graduating wider 
toward the lower 
edge, where they 
fall in handsome 
points over the 
top of the foot- 
plaiting The dra- 
pery at the left 
side is very short 
and is much wrin- 
kled by plaits in 
its front and back 
edges; while that 
at the right side is 
much deeper and 
crosses the center 
of the front, its 
|front edge being Figure No. 1.—Lapres’ Costume. 
plaited up very 
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| : 
closely and fastened over the left side-drapery with are more appropriate, as they wash well. 


hooks and loops. 
Both draperies are 
seamed tothe 


body, which is a] 


deep, round 
basque, superbly 
titted by the fash- 
ionable number of 
darts and seams: 
their attachment 
being so made as 
to be very much 
lower at the left 
side than at the 
right, the result 
being very attrac- 
ive and becoming. 

3utton-holes and 
buttons close the 
body, and a bow 
of bunched loops 
and ends of rib- 
bon is fa stene d 
over the closing of 
the draperies. A 
frill of deep lace 
trims the lower 
edges of the drap- 
eries beautifully. 
The back-drapery 
is deep and square 
and is made very 
bouffant by deep 
single plaits turn- 
ing downward in 
each side edge and 
upw ar d-turning 
plaits at the cen- 
ter. The sleeves 
are slightly short- 
ened at the wrists, 
and are each fin- 
ished with a frill 
of deep lace head- 
ed by a band of 
ribbon decorated 
on the upper side 
of the sleeve by a 
bow of the same. 
A frill of deep 
lace falls from the 
standing collar at 
the neck and is 


fastened with a} 


handsome lace- 
pin at the throat. 

Em br oideries 
are just as fash- 
ionable as lace for 
garnitures this 
season, and on 
costumes that are 
to be laundered 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1884: PUBLISHED BY THE 
INFANTS’ CHILD'S 
SHORT JACKET. 
CLOAK. No. 9137, — 
No. 9126.— Plain gray 
White piqué fc), suiting was the 
was employed Ay fabric chosen 
in the con-— for this jacket, 
struction of and its trim- 
this garment, ming consists 
with fine em- of silk braid 
broidery anda and buttons. 
bow of ribbon The pattern is 
for trimming. in 5 sizes for 
The pattern is children from 
in one size, and 2 to 6 years of 
1] will develop age, and may 
|; nicely in flannel, silk, Surah, merino or any suitable 
|| material. To make a garment like it, needs 14 yard 
{| of goods 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 27 inches wide, 
|| or { yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 











9126 
Back View. 


Back View. 

be developed in any other material desired. For a 
child of 6 years, it will require 2§ yards of goods || 
22 inches wide, 
yard 48 inches wide. 


9130 


Front Vieu 


9126 
Front View. 
or 2 yards 27 inches wide, or 14 || 


Price of pattern, 20 cents. || 


| 
| 





9120 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 9120.—Silk, satin, 
Surah, cashmere, nun’s-vail- 
ing or any variety of dress 
goods will make up nicely in 
this way. The pattern is in 
3 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust measure, and 
is here represented as used 
for dress goods, with lace for 
trimming. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium 
size, will require 4} yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 
1% yard 48 inches wide. ° 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 











9123 














| LADIES’ COSTUME. 

| No. 9117.—This pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, For a lady of 
mecium size, it needs 6% yards of goods 36 inches 
wide, with 14 yard of lace tucking for the yoke and 
sleeves. Of one material throughout, 12 vards 22 
inches wide will suffice. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 





LADIES’ COSTUME, 

No. 9123.—The pattern to this costume is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, *t will require 9} yards 
of plain goods and 1§ yard of brocade 22 inches 
wide, or 44 yards of the one and 1} yard of the 





other 48 inches wide Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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9132 


Myront Vie 


LADIES’ 
No, 9132.—This pattern is in 13 
bust measure, and develops hand- 
preferred decoration may be selected 
garment for a lady of medium size, 
inches wide, or 4% yards 48 inches 





: employed for the basque here represented, and sou- 6 
9115 tache braid is used for its decoration. The pattern 
{| Front View is in 8 sizes for ‘misses from 8 to 15 years of 9115 
_ age. ‘lo make the garment for a miss of 12 years, Back View. } 


jd. 
L 


CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK 





9135 
LADIES’ PLASTRON. 
No. 9135.—Spanish lace, 

arranged upon a foundation 

of net, is used for the plastron 
here represented. The ends 
fasten about the neck at the 
back, and pins are deftly em- 
ployed in attaching it. The 
pattern is in one size, and, for 

a plastron like it, $ yard of 

goods 18 inches wide are need- 


ed. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 





GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
No, 9133.—This pattern 1s in 8 sizes for girls 
from 5 to 12 years of age, and may be used for any 


variety of fabric desired. 
a girl of 8 years, will require 34 yards of material 
for the dress and 1 yard for the jacket each 22 in- 
ches wide, or 14 yard of the oneand 4 yard of the oth- 
er 48 inches wide, together with 1 yard of silk 20 inch- 
es wide to line the jacket. Price of pattern, 25 cents, 


MISSES’ BASQUE. 
No. 9115.—Dark blue camel’s-hair is the material 


|| will require 3 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


w 











9132 


Back View. 


POLONAISE, 

sizes for ladiea from 28 to 46 inches, 
somely in oue or more materials. Any 
for such a polonaise, To make the 
will require 94 yards of material 22 
wide, Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


To make the costume for 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No. 9128.—Suiting and silk are united in this cos- 
tume, and buttons, ribbon and both textures form the 
decoration, Any variety of material may be selected for 
the development of the pattern, and any desired trim- 
ming may be added. The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years of age. Fora girl of 8 years, it 
will require 3$ yards of one materia! and 14 vard of an- 
other 22 inches wide, or 14 yard of the one and 8 yard 
of the other 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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9107 " 
MISSES’ COSTUME. Figure No, 2.—GIRLS’ WRAP. MISSES’ COSTUME. 

; No. 9125.—This costume Figure No, 2.—This illustrates Girls’ No. 9107:—This pattern is PI 
||}combines the jacket-and- wrap No. 9129, which is here developed adapted to all dress textures in Nc 
|| vest effect at present so fash- in illuminated cloth and trimmed wit! vogue, and is in 8 sizes for|| wots 

| ionable. The patternis in 8 satin ribbon. The pattern is in 7 sizes misses from 8 to 15 years of age. 

i sizes for misses from 8 to 15 for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. It It is here developed in a com-|| R 
i years of age, and is stylish may be selected for light-weight cloths, bination of plain and fancy suit- || 
; whether developed in one or Surahs, camel's-hair cloths, flannels or ing, with decorations of the plain | | 
more fabrics. Fora miss of any material not too heavy to shirr goods and buttons. For a miss/|| 
12 years, it needs Tf yardsof nicely, and trimmed in any way that of 12 years, it requires 4} yards 
one material and 1§ yard of may be preferred. To make the wrap of one material and 24 yards of Ne 
another 22 inches wide, or 4} for a girl of 8 years, requires 3§ yards contrasting goods 22 inches is 
yards of the one and yard of material 22 inches wide, or 3§ yards wide, or 2} yards of the one and || De 
| of the other 48 inches wide. 27 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches 14 yard of the other 48 inches/| 
| Ps f pattern, 30 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. || 4 
- ———-——_---— $$ — ———— — 
t®@” The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply)! 
jany of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. @? 
|! sie a : si nretenonemenmannitinaet 
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ne OR re ee Se ae eS, a Cee PE a 


"| BRAINSNERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


al Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 





s 
5 It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain and 
f Nerves; prevents Fretfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns no Lessons, and 
3 is excusable if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days. It is a cure for Nervousness and 
L}| Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages. For sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 

a F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 


Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 
TTS 1. Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
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T See that th the Name and Trade Mark ts stamped on the back of every ‘second yard. 
a —————— 


dam (Holland). 


GROUPE Ne 
CLASSE Ne 


International Exhibition at Amster- 


Received the only Medal awarded 
at the recent 


There are now several brands of Velveteens in imitation of the “NoNPaReiL,” but the ‘‘ NONPAREIL” is by far 


the most evenly and thoroughly dyed, of ling, ® secret "process | in the Tame, holds its color and tone until 


completely worn out, increasing, instead o ing, tts lustre and *‘ bloom" with wear, and is the only snd n4 with 
the genuine Lyons face, and, consequently, the onl a mes for Silk Velvet. “Suitg can be shown oes aoe 
made up and placed on lay. Sigares three yeore ago. taf ave been exposed to constant heat, as well as strong 
continuously, and do not yet show of fading. So great is the improvement in the “ NonPAREIL,” that even 
most delicate hues are being ui for evening dresses. The * NonPAREIL” is warranted both by the importers r4 


well as retailers, so that d is the safest to buy for >! urpose, 
Miss MARY ANDERSON and Madame SARAH BERNHARDT wear dresses made of the NonPaREIL 


VELVETEEN, and write as below regarding it: 


Co luetee andce m4 ome 
re eee aN 


ek 5 





A new VELVET, magnificent in color and tissue, of which I have just had made for myself a costume. 


KPnosg 290 ota sh) fa 


To be had at Retail from every First Class House in America. 
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ALL THE 


SHADES OF 


SPRING 


COLORS, 


that after a 
and Nice. VELVE : EEN. 
The “ ARCADIA VELVETEENS” are warranted every yard, and as the motive of our competitors must be quite 


THE ONLY 
Year's Wear 
We understand the manufacturers of one of the other brands brought prominently before the public are resort- 
obvious, we hardly need refer to the indorsements of the leading fashion journals as to their surpassing merits. 


VELVETEEN Fa on 
Looks Fresh 
ing to false statements about the quality of the “ ARCADIA VELVETEENS. 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 and 200 Church St., N. Y.. Wholesale Agents, 








In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the follow- 
ng: “The French are proverbial for the elegance 
and style in which they dress their hair, and we 
have nothing in our country, with the single ex- 
ception of the Toompson WAVE, that approaches 
thequiet elegance of the French fashions.” — Bazar. 


FOR 


ELEGANT 





PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Pashion Journals. and al! ladies who haw 
ever used Mrs, Thompson's Wave, uutte io 
commending it as the most preening dresay 

and elegaut of any article of batr worn, and Im 


parting a youthful appearance to every face 


HW Bend fo r Catalogue to Mre. C. THOMPSON, 


cr. Ne 82 Kast 14th Street, New York. 


mone Piet 


Gant 


THIS CORSET IS ELASTIC AND EASY IN ANY 
POSITION. 
It expands and contracts with the breathing, and 
yields to every movement of the wearer, making an 
casy and Elegant Fit. 
For Sale Everywhere. Price, $1.00. 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct. 


50 New Enameled Chromo Cards for 1884, name on, 10c. 


Prize with 8 packs. POTTER & Co., Mortowese, Ct. 


FREE TIS Ge BREsSsSssBEs. 
rom ents to $160, A Circulars f Book 
package of 55 varieties Pp. ta, & 10 2. 


blank cards, 10 cents. Printers’ JOSEPH WATSON 
lastruction Book, 15 cents, 19 Murray St., New York. 


FINEST 


Elegantly Made. 
positively the latest and 
Most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 
notice that every pair 

is stam 
IC a la Persephone, 


Wormser, Feltheimer & Co, 


ERSEPHOME French Sewed 


CORSETS. 
and ro turers for 


Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped. 
CORSETS 
EPA the Trade only, 
ay 381 Broadway, N. x, 


‘These Corsets are recognized in Europe and 
America as the standard of style, workmanship and 
general excellence, The Coraline with which they 
are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up. 

For SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 

Avoid all imitations, Be sure that our name is on 
the bos, 


WARNER BROS.., 
353 BROADWAY. NEW YORK: 


CRAZY PATCHWORK sizx'wonks 

0 SILK WORKS 

New Haven, Ct (the originators of the Silk Patchworkcraze) 
fora dollar package of beautiful Silks for Patchwork, 6 packages @5 
Embroidery Silk, assorted colors 20¢, a package, 6 packages 81 
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CIROVLATION 60,000,000 A YEAR. 


aT 


The several edi- = } WEEKLY—@4 a year 
oe of THR SUN aresent WW = = Right pages of the beat 
y mall, postpaid as fol- ' : = ; = : = matter of th. dally issues 
we: D ‘LY —8@ ota, = = ==> = = = bee an Agricultural Depart 
nowth, 86 » year; with Sun- , - — Tent of unequaled value, epecia 
day edition, $7. SUNDA YS—Right pages. This edition furnishes | market reports, and literary, scientific and domestic intelligence, 
the current newe of the world, special articles of exceptional interest | make Tar Weekiy Sun the newspaper for the farmer's household. 
to everybody, and literary By Maan “te gE ~ highest merit. | To clubs of ten, with $10, an extra copy free, 
St « year, dress, I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, lta SUN, New York City. 


PEARLS rie MOUTH. | JAMES PYLE'§ 


“4 








mt BEST THING KNOWN rv 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
a! ways bears the above s) mbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


. ———— DESTROYING 
BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE RBOLIZED 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


Carpets, Furniture, Purs, Feathers, and 
| 


all fabri *s liable to damage by Moths, 


which renders the teeth wire, the gums Rosy, ore absolutely prot 
and the breath swret. It throughly removes tartar Tt can be use rseveral seasons, A 


from the teeth and prevents decay. strip of this Paper, 18 inches wide, if 
placed under the edges of a carpet, will 


Sold by DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS. prevent the int 1 of the common 


Moth, the “5 Moth, or any 
A 3 Pe E ! ! | Por eb | 
‘ For sale by all Carpet and Furniture 
& § Dealers. A 10 yard roll will be sent 
| 


FOR FINISHING WALLS AND CEILINGS, anywhere in the United States, express 
Is the most durable and economical material known. | paid, for postal note for 1.60 
It is a valuable discovery, and is rapidly supe rseding | 
Kalsomine and other wall finish. Manufactured in a/| 
variety of beautiful tints,and can be applied by any one. | 
If not for sale in your neighborhood, send to ALABAS- | Send for cireular 
TINE CO., New York; Boston, or Grand Rapids, Mich., PAGE, BOOTH & Co., 
for sample card and testimonials. | 49 Wall St., New Vork. 


PLES of Imitation Stained Glass, 10c. Easily | _ , 
applied to glass a/ready in churches, | PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
homes, stores. Circulars free. BOOKS on Architecture, Building, Carpe 
x » ) 5 g, Carper 
AGENTS’ HERALD, Philadelphia, Pa. 100 try, Drawing, Painting, Ornament, etc., sent 
a w Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, nome on, 10c., 13 pks. on receipt of 10 cents. 
Prizes given, E. D. Gilbert, P. M , Higganum, Ct. | WM, T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE FOX: - | 
Casts ) 


HE term “ dogs” includes not only the dogs | 
T proper, but also the foxes, wolves, and jack- | 
als; but the line dividing these animals into | 
distinct groups cannot always be strictly drawn. 
As Audubon truly remarks, “A large fox is a 
wolf and a small wolf is a fox.” The dog family 
is generally characterized by a pointed muzzle, | 
smooth tongue, stout claws, and hairy body, com- | 
bined with quickness of motion and remarkable | 
degree of intelligence. The fox resembles the | 
other dogs, so much so that it was long described | 
by naturalists under the same generic name, Ca- 
nis; but more recently foxes have been placed in 
a division by themselves, the whole group being | 
now called Vulpes. The foxes proper are dis- 
tinguished from their relatives chiefly on account 
of having sharp, pointed muzzles, short legs, bushy | 
tails, and linear pupils of the eye, in this last fea- 
ture resembling cats and other nocturnal animals. 
There are about twelve species and varieties of 
foxes known. The one generally described in 
fables and fairy stories is the common fox (Canis 
vulpes, or Vulpes vulgaris), which is widely dis- 
tributed throughout Europe, This is the animal 
“preserved” in pleasure-grounds and parks in| 
VoL. Lir.—-19. 





England in order to give employment to the 
hounds and pastime to the nobility and gentry in 
the “noble sport” of fox-hunting. The color of 
the common fox may be described as “ fulvous,” 
or reddish-yellow, the tail, or “brush” tipped 
with white. Chaucer has the line: 


“ His beard, as any sow or fox, was red.” 


There are probably four distinct species of fox 
native to North America, which list, by the addi- 
tion of several well-marked varieties, may be made 
toincludesix. The red fox ( Vulpes fulvus) is very 
nearly allied to the common fox of Europe, the 
chief difference being that it is larger. In color 
it is nearly of a uniform yellowish-red. It is 
widely distributed throughout the Northern and 
Eastern States and Canada, but is seldom seen 
south of Pennsylvania. The gray fox (Vulpes 
Virginianus) ranges from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey southward and westward, and is the only 
fox common in the Southern States. In color it 
is gray shading into black, varied with patches of 
yellow on its neck, sides, legs, and tail. Theswift 
fox (Vulpes velox) inhabits the Western States, 
principally in the yicinity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is small, slender, light-footed, and in 
color it is grayish- yellow above and white beneath, 
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with a very bushy tail. The Arctic fox ( Vulpes 
lagopus) may be found from Canada northward to 
the Arctic regions. Itis remarkable for changing 
the color of its fur, being brown in summer and 
white in winter. 

The silver fox and cross fox deserve special 
mention on account of their peculiar color. The 
silver fox is really a deep black, the name being 





fox is generally yellowish-red, with a well-marked 
black cross on its neck and shoulders, and another 
cross, less distinctly marked, on its under surface ; 
ears and feet black. The silver fox and cross fox 
inhabit the Northern States and Canada, scarcely 
occurring south of New York State. The early 
naturalists supposed them to be distinct species, 
distinct, also, from the red fox; but the Indians 





A SHADOW DANCE. 


given by reason of the scattered silvery hairs and 
the pure white tip of the tail. The skin of the 
silyer fox is the fox-fur so highly prized, the 
separate hairs being long and silky—though it 
may be remarked that all fox-skins are valuable, 
especially if entire, with the brush uninjured. 
The cross fox was particularly sought after by the 
early hunters, furriers, and naturalists chiefly be- 
cause of its rarity and beauty. In color, the cross 





insisted that they were mere varieties, assuring 
all inquirers that young red foxes often became 
silver or cross as they grew older, the peculiar 
colorings and markings needing time for their 
development. The question was settled by Audu- 
bon. He examined the young of the red fox and 
found that, in the same litter of puppies, some 
gave promise of being red, some silver, and some 
cross. So, with Audubon as authority, zodlogists 
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have since described the red, the silver, and the | 
cross foxes under the one name, Vulpes fulvus. It | 


hen-roosts present for him a remarkable attraction 
—and he generally manages to elude traps, dogs, 


will thus be seen how we may be considered to| and guns alike. Occasionally he is at fault, as 
have either four or six distinct North American | when he hides in a thicket and looks out at the 


foxes. 


| shadows of rabbits reflected by the light of the 
Fox-hunting, as practiced in England, is so | moon, while the animals themselves are invisible. 


well-known, either by actual acquaintance or de- | But not long is Master Reynard in doubt ; a little 
scription, that our readers will be content with a| reasoning—for foxes can reason—soon gives him 
simple passing allusion to it. But they may not/ the desired knowledge; he springs in the right 


be fully aware that fox- 
hunting was largely prac- 
ticed here during Colonial 
times, some of the early gov- 
ernors going so far as to im- 
port the common European 
fox for the purpose. In 
Virginia, up to the days 
just preceding the war, hunt- 
ing the native gray fox was 
a favorite pastime. Some 
of these American fox-chases 
were copied literally from 
the English ones, even to 
the scarlet coats, silver horns, 
and blooded hounds; others 
were conducted in quite a 
primitive fashion, with 
“darkies,” lanterns, pitch- 
forks, steel-traps, and other 
nondescript agents, in addi- 
tion to the more orthodox 
horses,dogs, and guns. Fox- 
hunting, after the long-ap- 
proved and elegantstyle, still 
survives in the southeastern 
part of Pennsylvania, in 
Chester and Delaware Coun- 
ties, where it has become a 
tradition among the aristo- 
cratic old families of that 
beautiful, romantic locality. 
The Rose Tree Club, a social 
organization, founded for 
the purpose of encouraging 
the sport of the chasé, has 
been in existence for nearly 
a hundred years and is still 
in a flourishing condition. 
From early times, the fox has never been a 
favorite in song or story. Everywhere his name 
has become a synonym for cunning. His preda- 
tory instincts are remarkably developed, although 
his game is generally some feeble, timid animal, 
like a bird or a rabbit. During the day, he re- 
mains hidden in his burrow, the way to which is 
usually by a narrow, tortuous passage under- 








THE FOX AND HIS PREY. 


direction, catches a hapless rabbit by the spine 
and bears it off triumphantly to his den. 

Anecdotes illustrating the sagacity of the 
fox abound. We must content ourselves with 
two. 

Dr. Rae relates that the Arctic foxes, having 
seen one of their number killed by a trap-gun, con- 
trived thereafter to keep out of harm’s way. Still, 


ground; but, with the coming of the darkness, he| the bait was tempting. Soon a fox dived down 
awakens into activity and steals out on a maraud- | under the snow, out of the line of fire, pulling the 
ing expedition. Woe to the unwary chicken or | string, with the bait attached, down with him, 


squirrel that he finds in his way! Barn-yards and | His companions immediately showed themselves 
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equally able to abstract the bait without putting 
themselves in danger. 

An English farmer was looking out of his win- 
dow one summer morning, about three o'clock, 
when he saw a fox crossing a field carrying a large 
duck which he had captured. On coming to a 
stone dyke, about four feet high, Reynard tried to 
leap over it with his prey, but failed. After mak- 
ing three attempts, he sat down and viewed the 
dyke for a few moments; apparently satisfying 
himself, he caught the du.k by the head, and 
standing up against the dyke, with his fore-feet, 
as high as he could reach, he placed the bill of 
the duck in a crevice of the wall ; then, springing 
upon the top, he reached down and pulled up the 
duck, dropped it upon the other side, leaped down, 
picked it up, and went on his way. H. 


Hwatrn is better than wealth. 
Txose who do the most work in the world usu- 
ally receive the least thanks and the poorest pay. 


To supGE what is right, then to do the right, 
though all the world oppose—this is the sum of 
goodness and of virtue. 

A Goon laugh is better than medicine, and the 
more fun there is in the world, the less misery, 
the less spleen, and the less dyspepsia there will 
be. 

Ir sometimes seems easier to follow the old and 
well-known paths, though full of thorns and 
brambles, than to turn aside into new and untried 
ways where every prospect is bright and pleasing 
and only roses line the way. 


Tue pleasure of reading is one of the few 
pleasures that never grow old. Our tastes change 
with our years sometimes, but in the great world 
of books there is something to be found for all. 
A good book is a companion of whose society we 
never weary. 

No mArTER how uncultured the people or how 
rude the entertainment, where you find harmony, 
peace, and good-will to all, both present and ab- 
sent, there you will find, in the highest sense of 
the term, “ good society,” and society in which no 
one need fear harm by mingling. 

Ir is not what people do, whether they toil or 
are idle, but what they think and what they are, 
that leave their impress on the features, that 
soften or harden the lines, and make the face 
either attractive or repellant in middle age or in 
later years. Is not the life even more legibly 
stamped on the soul ? 

A LAWYER, a doctor, a minister, a teacher, or a 
person well versed in any trade or profession, is 
useful; but we now and then meet a person, who, 





without any previous study, assumes to understand 
law better than the lawyer, theology better than 
the minister, and medicine better than the man 
who has made it a lifetime study and practice, 
and so on through the list of professions. It is 
these people, with their deluded followers, that 
bring quackery into existence and make the mas- 
fery of a trade or profession of less value. There 
are none of the higher arts or trades, and but few 
of the lower, but require a lifetime to master, and 
in which one always finds something more to 
learn. The less quackery is encouraged the more 
worth one’s while it will be to thoroughly master 
his business. 


I HAVE but little faith in the religion that saps 
the blood in the veins, that gives a doleful look to 


| the face and a sanctimonious drawl] to the tone; 


that prefers psalm-singing to alms-giving, and 
that, while looking to a possible life beyond, for- 
gets the blessings, the pleasures, and almost the 
duties of the present life. The religion that the 
world wants is one that lifts its possessor to a 
higher manhood or womanhood, that makes the 
face brighter and the voice sweeter, that makes a 
more cheerful and attractive companion and a 
truer friend. The religion that looks to a life be- 
yond the tomb should not wholly overlook the 
present life. Religion should make people more 
helpful, more thoughtful of the wants and needs 
of others, and should make the world brighter and 
better. In such I have faith. 


Tue subject of dress must of necessity receive 
a share of attention from every lady who cares to 
hold ever so small a place in society. The ques- 
tions of “ What shal! I wear?” and “ How shall I 
wear it ?” can no more be set aside than the ques- 
tion of living. And to these questions, more fre- 
quently than is thought, is added the question of 
how to obtain the means to dress respectably. But 
admitting all of this, it is not necessary for any 
one except, perhaps, milliners and dresamakers, to 
make the subject of fashions their chief study. 
To dress neatly, becomingly, and in a manner 
suited to one’s occupation or station is all that is 
necessary, and the lady who cares so little for ap- 
pearances as to dress shabbily or ridiculously is as 
much to be censured as the one whe follows the 
opposite extreme and makes dress the chief end 
and aim of her existence. JENNIE GAIGE. 


Ir is one thing, remarks Ruskin, to indulge in 
playful rest, and another to be devoted to the 
pursuit of pleasure; and gayety of heart during 
the reaction after hard labor, and quickened by 
satisfaction in the accomplished duty or perfected 
result, is altogether compatible with—nay, even in 
some sort arises naturally out of—a deep internal 
seriousness of disposition. 





MY 


MY NERVOUS PATIENT.* 


LEFT my carriage at the lodge-gate, instead 
| of going in and right up to the hall-door, as 
usual. I told my man to drive slowly up to 
Mra. Smith’s, deliver a message which I gave 
him, then return and wait for me. 
This done, I entered the grounds and walked 
somewhat wearily up the long, winding avenue ; 
for I was going to eee a case that I had very little 


pleasure in, and that I had never derived much 


comfort from attending. Had I been in a mood 
to enjoy the beauties of nature and art I had an 


NERVOUS PATIENT. 


I assured him I was, but admitted that my 
brougham was not a very long way off. 
“Come in, anyhow,” he said, ‘‘ Come in, come 
” 
“Tt isa lovely spring morning,” I remarked, 
lingering on the lawn and gazing around me. 
Some parts of the lawn were all ablaze with snow- 
drops and crocusses, and it was quite a treat to 
see the dewy primroses peeping out from under 
| the sheltering rhododendrons and laurels. 

“Yes, it is a fine day; but come in,” he said; 
“it is raw and cold.” 

“On the contrary,” I replied—for I just felt in 


in 





excellent opportunity; for both were here com-| the mood to contradict him—“ it is deliciously 
bined to render all the surroundings of Thibet | mild and balmy, and if you feel cold, it is because 
House as.pleasant and delightful as a poet’s| your blood is thin and not sufficiently aérated. 


dream. 

Thibet House is in the country, though not very 
far removed from the city, and I could very easily 
appropriate a column or two of the Magazine to a 
cursory description of its gardens, shrubberies, its 
lawns and rockeries and roseries. This is not my 
purpose, however. Suffice it to say that inside 
and out there is everything about the old place 
calculated to make one happy and contented with 
the world. 

Alas! though, happiness cometh not from with- 
out, but from within. I had this truth to learn 
on that particular day, if I had never learned it 
before. 

Mr. Montgomery was hardly a patient to my 
liking. [N.B.—It may be as well to mention 
here that in this series I shall give the real names 
of neither places nor persons. To do so would be 
obviously unfair. The reader may rely upon 
facts, however.] No, Mr. Montgomery was not a 
patient to my liking. He was aot what one might 
call a satisfactory patient, and I was getting tired 
of him. I do not think it was through any fault 
of my own that he was not progressing favorably. 
I did all I could for him in the way of advice and 
medicine, but now, at the end of six months, I 
felt that, though he could well enough afford to 
pay my bills, I was taking his money for nothing. 

I had another cause for being somewhat weary 
and discontented to-day; I had been up most of 
the night, and late hours are not conducive to se- 
renity of temper during the day that succeeds 
them. Mr. Montgomery’s private sitting-room 
was in a eorner of the house, with a large French 
window overlooking the lawn and shrubbery. He 
was at the window and saw me coming along and 
making my way toward the hall door. Perhaps 
he had been watching for me, for he opened the 
casement and ran down the steps to welcome me. 

“Goodness, Doctor !” he exclaimed, as we shook 
hands, “you are not walking, are you? you are 
surely never walking !” 


* Cassells’ Magazine, 


| If you went out every day and kept yourself out 
| for hours, as I wish you to do, you would not find 
it cold, I can assure you.” 

‘ And that is precisely what I mean to do,” he 
said, “as soon as the weather gets a little more 
| settled and these terrible spring winds cease to 
| blow. Come in.” 
| Weentered. He was about to close the window 
when I said : 

“No, my friend; don’t let us banish the ozone. 
You and I both need it; for I have been up all 
night with a bothering case.” 

“ Yes,” he said; “and you look pale.” 

“ And you—how do you feel?” 

“Just a little return of my old foe, the ague, 


last evening, but I think I banished that by taking 
a good nightcap, putting my feet in hot mustard 
and water, and having an extra cover on the bed. 
Feel flying pains all over me to-day—rheumatism, 
I suppose—some slight fullness in the head, too; 





hands hot, and eyeballs tender to the light. I 
hear that fever is about. I sincerely hope I’m 
not in for anything of that kind, Doctor?” 

“ Pat out your tongue. Thanks. Let me feel 
your arm.” 

“Am I worse?” he asked. “No fever—eh?” 

“ Nightcap fever,” I replied, bluntly. “The 
flying pains you talk about have no existence ex- 





| cept in your own imagination. That’s so, I assure 
| you.” 
| “Well, I dare say I shouldn’t have taken the 
| nightcap.” 
| “No, I’m sure you shouldn’t have. Far better 
| had you gone to bed a couple of hours after the 
slight, but solid supper I ordered you, simply tak- 
ling a bottle of seltzer water, with ten or fifteen 
| grains of the bi-carbonate of soda in it. You 
would have slept then without tossing about.” 
My patient had not, to outward appearance, the 
diathesis of a nervous man, but he was really so. 
He was not strong-looking, being somewhat pale, 
but .he seldom looked anxious, and he was in 
fairly good condition—height, about five feet 
eight ; age, nearly forty. 
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“That is the worst of it,’ he had more than 
once told me confidentially ; “none of my friends 
will give me credit for being ill.” 

He had enjoyed the pleasures of the world to 
some considerable extent when a younger man, 
and had traveled a good deal abroad, but had 
never been really intemperate, either in eating or 
drinking. I know that he would have told me of 
it had he been so; for he kept no secrets from his 
medical adviser. But idleness was his besetting 
sin. I do not know that fr the six months pre- 
vious to the day on which we had the serious 
talk which forms the subject of this paper he had 
done anything else but read. He reads the news- 
papers all the forenoon, and books, books, books 
all the remainder of the day, and often, I believe, 
late into the night. 

“Well, Doctor,” my patient said to-day, “I’ve 
taken all your medicine and I don’t feel one whit 
the better.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “you’ve taken all my medi- 
cine—you are very good at taking physic—but 
had you taken my advice as well in other and hy- 
gienic matters, I would not have been sorry had 
you thrown the medicine to the dogs.” 

“Do you say so?” he exclaimed. 
tell you exactly how I feel—” 

I certainly do not mean to plague my readers 
with a detail of my patient’s symptoms, real and 
imaginary. I had to listen to them, and did so 
most patiently, although probably a great deal of 
what he said went in at one ear and out at the 
other. I sat silent for some time after he had 
finished. 

He looked at me somewhat anxiously, then got 
up and walked about the room for a few minutes 
and finally re-seated himself. 

“You are unusually quiet, Doctor,” he said at 
last, in am earnest tone of voice. “ You don’t 
think there is anything very serious the matter 
with me to-day ?” 

“T think the very worst,” I said, solemnly and 
probably, some might say, mischievously, but I 
had only the good intention of thoroughly rousing 
him; even if it caused him to call in another 
medical man, I felt I should not be sorry. 

“Your heart is affected !” 

This was no exaggerated statement; for it is 
always the case in nervoueness or in nervous de- 
bility that the heart’s tone is lowered. We phy- 
sicians call it functional disorder, to distinguish 
it from actual organic disease. It should be re- 
membered that the heart is a muscular organ and 
is liable to be below or above par as the other 
muscles of the body; nor, on the other hand, 
should it be forgotten that if nervousness becomes 
chronic in any patient, the heart itself is liable to 
become permanently affected and life necessarily 
much shortened. This only shows us that a strenu- 
ous effort toward restoration of health should be 


“Now Pll 





at once made by any one suffering from the com- 
plaint we are now considering—a complaint 
which, owing to the struggle for existence going 
on in our midst, is every day becoming more com- 
mon. A cure, as may be gleaned from the con- 
versation that follows, is not to be looked for from 
medicine alone, although tonics and alteratives 
are of great use, but from strict adherence to the 
rules of hygiene, physical and mental. 

“You cannot mean it!” 

“Tt is my duty to tell you so, and I do mean it.” 

“O Doctor!” he gasped, seizing me by the arm 
above the wrist with a grip that spoke volumes 
for the strength ef his voluntary muscles, at all 
events—“ O Doctor !—you—do not mean to say I 
am—going to—to—to die?” 

“We must all die.” 

“Oh! this is awful! this is terrible!” he cried. 

He gazed around him in a semi-dazed, bewil- 
dered way, as if beseeching the very chairs and 
sofas and the pictures on the walls to step in and 
save him from the inevitable. 

“T have often,” he said, slowly, at last—and 
there were sweat-drops on his brow—“I have 
often said I wished to die and be done with it all, 
to die and be at peace, but I did not think it would 
come so soon, and come thus, Say, say you are 
but joking, Doctor.” 

“T never joke,” I replied, ‘‘on so serious a 
matter as disease. But I have not said you were 
soon to die. That you are in danger, in real dan- 
ger, I cannot conceal from you. Hope | can, or, 
could, give you, if you would but follow my ad- 
vice. If you do not do so, I would infinitely pre- 
fer your calling in another physician, for I can do 
no more to save you.” 

“Do not you give me up, Doctor. Your advice 
has ulways seemed to me so different from that of 
any one else. You make things so plain to me.” 

“DoI? Thanks. But what of itif that advice 
is not taken? Might I not as well talk to the cat 
there on the hearth-rug? You have every advan- 
tage in life; your existence might be a very happy 
one, if you had—excuse me—any method in your 
madness, if you were not entirely a slave to your 
own feelings, whether real or imaginary—and 
they are more often the latter than the former. 
There are tens of thousands in these islands suffer- 
ing from nervousness, with functional disease of 
the heart, that have not half the chances of getting 
well that you have, although there is really no 
case that ever I met with that cannot be either 
cured or alleviated by attention to diet, avoidance 
of stimulants, the daily use of bath and friction 
with rough towels and flesh-brush, unlimited ex- 
ercise in the open air, whether the weather be 
wet or dry, cold or hot, and pleasant society. Mix- 
ing with pleasant society is one of the very best 
means for the cure of nervousness. It takes one 
for the time being quite out of one’s self, quite 
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away from one’s troubles and aches. It must, | the nerves’ as irremediably as does wine or even 
however, never be exciting society ; for this sends | spirits.” 

the blood to the head and injures the very foun-| Reader, a week after I had the above talk with 
dation of nerve-power. What do you tell me?4 my nervous patient, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
You never take stimulants to excess? I doubt it; | him out-of-doors working in his garden; a month 
for tea, if too much indulged in, is a dangerous | after this he was in every way a new man; and a 
stimulant, and so is coffee. A cup of milk that | still greater treat was in store for me—for in less 
has been boiled and allowed to cool would often | than six months more I had the extreme satisfac- 
do far more goed than tea. Tea-drinking grows | tion of being a kindly welcomed guest at his Wep- 
on one, and assuredly, when it does so, it shatters ' pine. A Famity Doctor. 























Specimens of vases and pottery have been found 
in Persia which seem more antique than any 
() illustration shows a panel of faience, or! known to have been fabricated in China and Ja- 
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decorated china, taken from the interior of | pan—hence, it is supposed that the former country 

a palace in Persia. It is the custom in that | gave the models of an industry which has become 
country to line the domes and ceilings of mosques, | famous in the two latter, the models, meanwhile, 
palaces, and similar pretentious structures with | being forgotten. 
porcelain pictures, representing scenes of domestic | 
life or the exploits of real or mythical heroes. | ae 
Good Mohammedans, we are told, are forbidden| Learninc Anp Dorne.—It is to be regretted 
to imitate the human figure ; but it seems that in | that so wide a difference exists between the em- 
this respect, as well as others, some of them dis-| ployments of early years and those of manhood 
obey the precepts of the Koran. Persian artists|and womanhood. That fifieen or twenty years of 
do attempt to copy men and women, and what | life should be spent in learning without doing, 
they lack in correctness they make up in vivid | and the rest of it in doing without learning, can- 
coloring and lively fancy. It will be seen that not be a wise arrangement. The break is too 
the accompanying panel shows a woful ignorance | sudden. The youth, on leaving school or college, 
of botany, anatomy, and perspective in its decora-| is at once plunged into a new world, requiring 
tor ; still, it is not devoid of delicacy and beauty. | qualities and abilities that have never hitherto 
It represents the ladies of a Sultan’s household been called forth; and he finds it hard, if not im- 
in the garden attached to their harem, enjoying | possible, to make his mental possessions available 
the air and partaking of refreshments. Their | for practical use. If young people were accus- 
brocade robes are especially pretty. * | tomed to do more and older ones to learn more, 

The observer will be struck with the resem- life would be happier and more successful. In 

blance to Japanese art shown in the painting. | fact, these two should never be separated, but act 
But recent travelers believe that Persian is older. | and react with each other all through life. 





















































No; while our nearness to the great all-mother 
Preserves us humble, pure, and tender-souled, 
She gives us of her deathless youth and freshness, 

And those who love her never can grow old. 





a 
Wt! 


y)), >’ WHILE THE ROBIN SINGS. 


HE red-breast warbles in the leafless branches, 
The first shy sparrow tries his tender trills, 

And May, her girdle full of pallid blossoms, 
Trails slow her faint green robesacross the hills. 


And we rejoice; not with light words and laughter 
We watch the soft relenting of the sky, 

But with a touch of vague, unspoken heartache 
Wesay, “ Thespring has come”—and smile and sigh. 


Yet we are glad. How is it that our gladness 
Is thus sedate and calm and well controlled? 
Is it oe: no longer craves expression, 
Or can it be that we are growing old? 


Have we so changed’? Are sense and spirit duller 
Than when our happy hearts made louder mirth? 

Has grows less, our fond and quick perception 
Of all the lovely moods of sky and earth? 


Once we exulted in the morning's crimson, 
The evening's purple, and the sunset’s gold, 

And every gleam and cloud brought added rapture, 
Ere we had thought or dreamed of growing old. 


Yet still our grateful hearts leap up responsive 
To the brave bluebird, laughing at the cold ; 
Our eyes note every tint of sky and ocean— 
It cannot be that we are growing old. 


The years may check or still our lighter laughter, 
And hush our hearts with chidings manifold, 
And spring may come and go, and find and leave us, 
Sobered, perhaps, but surely not grown old! 
ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S LOVE-LETTER. 


RANDMOTHER having reached a stage of 
(y life in which its active cares and duties are 
over, spends much of her time in retrospec- 
tion, especially of her early youth, which seems 
to be more vividly present with her than many 
graver and sadder years not so far back in the 
past. 
On the eve of entering upon a heavenly and 





eternal youth, her mind seems (fitly enough) to 
return more into the states and memories of her 
early youth than of any other period of her life. 
Among her reminiscences she told us the follow- 
ing bit of romance. £ 

“Ah my dears!” said she, “ I tremble sometimes 
when I think how near I came to missing the 
happiness of my life! And what a trivial oceur- 
rence turned the scale! An accident, it would 





appear to most people, but surely it was ordered 
by Him who numbers the very hairs of our 
heads. 

“In my early youth your grandfather spent 
each summer on the adjoining plantation, as his 
grandparents lived there, and as there was a con- 
stant interchange of visits between the two house- 
holds he and myself were a great deal together 
every summer. I cannot tell you how it began, 


| but by the time I was eighteen and he twenty, just 





starting for the Medical College in Philadelphia, 
where all old Virginia gentlemen sent their sons 
whom they designed for the medical profession, 
we discovered that we were in love with each 
other. I would not own the feeling, on my part, 
however, partly from shyness and partly because 
I was (they said in those days) a bit of a coquette, 
so there was no formal engagement between us. 
It was not the custom in those days, as it is now 
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[here grandmother gave a depreciatory shake of 
the head] for young men and women to corres- 
pond; so during the whole time he was at the 
Medical College not a letter passed between us. 
Neither did young men and women idly exchange 
pictures as they now do photographs—those cheap 
pictures, so readily taken and so lightly and com- 
monly given that no one prizes them. No, pic- 
tures were pictures in those days—not little, paltry 
scraps of pasteboard. We had beautiful ivory 
miniatures, executed with c-re and skill and set 
in golden frames. Such a one my lover gave me 
of himself at parting—I have it now, as bright 
and fresh as on the day he gave it to me—and 
then he set out on his journey and I did not see 
him again till the following summer, when we 
were very gay in our neighborhood, especially at 
my father’s house, Oak Hall. In those old days 
every one kept open house, and there was a per- 
petual round of social gatherings in the neighbor- 
hood—dinings and dancing parties, where we 
danced guadrilles and wound up with the good 
old Virginia reel, none of your Germans or rac- 
quettes” [another depreciatory shake of the head]. 
“ My lover and myself were frequently together, 
and he pressed me to explicitly betroth myself to 
him. In my secret heart I had resolved to do so 
at the close of the summer, but, meantime, trying 
to test my power over him and tantalize him a 
little further, I kept on putting him off, till at 
length, being proud and sensitive, he became se- 
riously wounded and offended, taxed me with 
never having really cared for him, and abruptly 
went away from the neighborhood. Soon after- 
ward he returned to the Medical College; so there 
was no hope of my seeing him again till the fol- 
lowing summer. 

“Oh! what blank, sad days followed! The 
spring seemed to have gone out of me, and the 
only thing that had power to cheer and interest 
me was the prospect of being with him again the 
following summer and coming to a full under- 
standing and reconciliation with him. The ses- 
sion dragged itself slowly on; at length the much- 
desired summer came and daily I was in hopes it 
would bring my lover, but it did not; the trees 
put on their sunimer green, then their bright 
autumn tints, and finally became bare and leafless 
without his coming, and so another weary year 
dragged on for me. I began to think we were 
never to meet again. 

“ Bitterly and with vain tears did I rue the co- 
quetry and perversity that had led me to trifle 
with him. Two years after our rupture, his sister 
Sophia came to visit their grandparents. ‘There 
was an unusually strong affection, sympathy, and 
intimacy existing between herself and her brother, 
and this fact had always made her and myself a 
little jealous of each other. She had always 
scanned me with a scrutinizing gaze ever since 





she had found out that her brother was interested 
in me. 

“My pride was fairly aroused now, and I was 
determined I would die sooner than let her see 
any trace of my grieving after her brother; so 
whenever I was thrown with her I exerted myself 
to the utmost to appear overflowing with life 
and gayety, animated and interested in the con- 
versation of the young menaround me. It seemed 
to me that she watched me now with a peculiarly 
grave, close scrutiny, like a physician seeking to 
detect and study out symptoms in a patient, and 
this nettled me and made me go to greater lengths 
than I would have done. 

“ A whole party of us young people were invited 
to spend a week at Colonel Neville’s, she and 
myself among the number. I never exerted my- 
self so much. I was the life of the party. I 
feigned such interest in the conversation of a 
young man paying me attentions at the time that 
he began to urge me for a favorable reply to his 
suit. All this time a heavy weight lay on my 
heart. Beneath a mask of gayety there lay a 
sore wound which pique and pride enabled me to 
hide. 

“ At length the week was nearly at a close; on 
the mo?row we were to disband. After we had 
gone up to our rooms, I felt too restless and un- 
happy to sleep. It was nearly midnight; every 
one else, I imagined, was asleep; so I cautiously 
drew out from the bottom of my trunk the ivory 


miniature and looked at it till my eyes became 


too blinded by tears to discern a feature in the 
face. The night being sultry, I had left my door 
half open, and I was startled now by hearing the 
footsteps of some one entering. Sophia glided in 
and stood beside me; too late for me to disguise 
my tears or the picture lying before me. I don’t 
know which of us was most embarrassed. 

***T have been sitting up lateto pack my trunk,’ 
said she, as soon as she could recover her self- 
possession a little, ‘and as I saw your candle 
burning and your door open, I thought I would 
come in and get a sacque I left here yester- 
day.’ 

“Silently she withdrew, carrying the sacque with 
her, leaving me vexed and humiliated beyond the 
power of language to express. That my secret 
should have been unveiled to her, of all persons; 
that she should have seen the mask torn from the 
brilliant belle and discovered her to be a love- 
lorn damsel ! 

“T felt as if I would rather face a regiment of 
men than see her the next morning! I tried to avoid 
her, but she would not be avoided, A change had 
come over the spirit of her dream. Her counte- 
nance and manner wore a new softness toward 
me. She asked me, immediately after breakfast, 
to take a little stroll with her. We went down a 
pretty lane near the house, shaded on either side 








B to me her brother had never ceased to care for me, our fate hinge! 
and but that, with his proud, sensitive nature, he so “I hurried back to my room and devoured my ; 
gths dreaded being repulsed or trifled with, that he letter, my blessed letter, the first love-letter, and it 
; had charged her to watch me closely during her almost the only one, I ever had; for letters were i 
ited visit to the neighborhood, and if she saw any rare and important things in those days, and 
and indication of a favorable feeling toward him on though I had had other suitors, they had done t 
my- my part, to deliver to me a letter he placed in their wooing in person. A few lines, penned in ’ 
Kd her hands; but if the indications should be ad- reply and sent to him by his sister, brought him | a 
fa verse, to bring the letter back to him. to me as quickly as was practicable in those days, a; 
hat “*T believe I am justified in giving you the and I warrant you I made no further experiment Pi 
his letter,’ added she, blushing and confused, ‘after at teazing him or testing my power over him, but 
my my midnight visit to you last night. I must beg was married to him six months later. 
Pa you to forgive the intrusion.’ “The letter I still have; you will find it put 
to “* Forgive you !’ cried I; ‘indeed, I will more away (together with the locket) after I have passed 

than forgive you; I will thank and bless you for away into the world where I shall rejoin the 
m “the intrusion,” as you call it, so long as I live. writer.” Mary W. EAr.y. 
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THE FILE-SHELLS. 
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by the graceful, feathery locust-trees that all old | 
Virginians love to have about their dwellings, | 
while luxuriant clusters of white clematis and | 
scarlet Virginia creeper festooned the trees. I 
never see those flowers without recalling that 
memorable day. 

“JT was more embarrassed than if she been a 
lover on the point of making a declaration, and 
she seemed to sliare the same feeling. After a 
few constrained, preliminary remarks, she told 


THE FILE-SHELLS. 


But for that “intrusion,” your brother and I would 
never have come to an understanding.’ 

“ And so my fate had been hanging on a thread! 
and but for Sophia’s having entered my room at 
midnight, she would have gone through life be- 


lieving me a heartless coquette, perfectly indiffer- 


ent to her brother; she would have withheld the 
letter, and your grandfather and myself might 
have remained aloof all our lives, carrying a life- 
long scar with us. On what slight things does 


s 
He 


Ay 


alarm over, they bring themselves to an anchor. 


bottom of shallow seas, with the valves widely | When many hundreds of these curious bivalves 
extended and thrown flat back, like the wings | are seen together in the recesses of clear pools, 


die File-shells (Lima) ‘usually live at the / 
























of certain butterflies when basking in the sun; surrounded by living branches of parti-colored 
but when disturbed they start up, flap their light corals, their crimson-spotted mantles and the 
shells, and move rapidly through the water by a| fringes around them exhibit a very rich and beau- 
succession of sudden jerks. The cause of their’ tiful spectacle. 















OPHELIA. 
UR illustration is a copy of a painting by a 
0 French artist, James Bertrand. The original 
is in Memorial Hall, West Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. It forms part of the beautiful and 
valuable art-collection presented to the city by 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, in memory of her de- 
ceased husband. The collection fills one room by 
itself, and the painting, immediately opposite the 
entrance, will probably be the first object to strike 
the visitor’s eye. 

The figure of Ophelia is of a three-quarter 
length and is nearly life-size, and so life-like, 
moreover, as to seem standing out, like a literal 
human being. The only background is a very 
realistic, yellow wall-paper; so the pictured Ophe- 
lia borrows no attractiveness whatever from her 
surroundings. She, herself, is the picture; and a 
wonderfully sweet and beautiful picture she is. 

Her dress is very plain—merely a simple gown 
of a dark, brownish hue, bordering upon stone 
color, with a little white about the neck, sleeves, 
and bosom—a dress which, simple as it is, is some- 
what disordered. The only touches of bright color 
are the flowers upon her head and in her hands, 
brilliant scarlet poppies and gay blue cornflowers, 
relieved by pearly white daisies. But who can 
describe her dazzling crown of golden hair, or 
the exquisite pink-and-white loveliness of her 
sweet face? The engraving preserves a good like- 
ness; our readers can catch from it something of 
the rare, delicate grace of the original. 

Does any one need to be reminded of the story 
of Ophelia? It is briefly as follows: She is the 
daughter of Polonius, a courtier of the King of 
Denmark. Reared in strict privacy, at an early 
age she is brought to court and placed in atten- 
dance upon Queen Gertrude, who, although almost 
lost to virtue herself, is charmed by Ophelia’s 
beauty and innocence, conceives a sincere regard 
for her, and resolves upon her as a bride for Ham- 
let, Gertrude’sson. Thereis no doubt of Hamlet’s 
love for Ophelia; while Ophelia’s love for Hamlet 
seems almost her whole existence. But, consumed 
with his purpose of revenge upon his uncle for his 
father’s death, Hamlet madly spurns Ophelia’s 
affection ; and Ophelia, wounded beyond recovery, 
loses her reason and commits suicide by drowning. 
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let ;’ some have gone so far as to say that such a 
creation as Ophelia is unworthy of Shakespeare, 
But we fail to see how any attentive reader of 
Hamlet could form such opinions; Hamlet’s love 
for her is as real, by his own confession, as his sor- 
row for her untimely death. The truest criticism 
upon Ophelia is that of Mrs. Jameson, from whom 
we quote the following: 

“Ophelia—poor Ophelia! Oh! far too soft, too 
good, too fair to be cast among the briers of this 
workingday world and fall and bleed upon the 
thorns of life! What shall be said of her? for 
eloquence is mute before her! Like a strain of 
sad, sweet music, which comes floating by us on 
the wings of night and silence, and which we 
rather feel than hear; like the exhalation of the 
violet dying ever upon the sense it charms; like 
the snowflake dissolved in air before it has caught 
a stain of earth; like the light surf severed from 
the billow, which a breath disperses—such is the 
character of Ophelia: so exquisitely delicate, it 
seems as if a touch would profane it; so sanctified 
in our thoughts by the last and worst of human 
woes, that we scarcely dare to consider it too 
deeply. The love of Ophelia, which she never 
once confesses, is a secret which we have stolen 
from her and which ought to die upon our hearts 
as upon her own. Her sorrow asks not words, but 
tears; and her madness has precisely the same 
effect that would be produced by the spectacle of 
real insanity, if brought before us; we feel inclined 
to turn away and veil our eyes in reverential pity 
and too painful sympathy. 

‘* Beyond every character that Shakespeare has 
drawn (Hamlet alone excepted) that of Ophelia 
makes us forget the poet in his own creation. 
Whenever we bring her to mind it is with the 
same exclusive sense of her real existence, without 
reference to the wondrous power which called her 
into life. The effect (and what an effect!) is pro- 
duced by means so simple, by strokes so few and 
so unobtrusive, that we take no thought of them. 
It is so purely natural and unsophisticated, yet so 
profound in its pathos, that, as Hazlitt observes, 
it takes us back to the old ballads; we forget that, 
in its perfect artlessness, it is the supreme and 
consummate triumph of art. 
| “tis the helplessness of Ophelia, arising merely 
| from her innocence and pictured without any in- 











It is while insane that she is represented as adorn- | dication of weakness, which melts us with such pro- 
ing herself with flowers. Yet, looking upon her found pity. She is so young that neither her 
face, as Bertrand has shown it to us, it seems diffi- | mind nor her person has attained maturity; she 
cult to believe that it is the face of a maniac—we | is not aware of the nature of her own feelings; 
discern only a sweet, quiet sadness ; a silent, gentle | they are prematurely developed in their full force 
melancholy. | before she has strength to bear them, and love and 

The character of Ophelia is one which has di-| grief together rend and shatter the frail texture 
vided the critics. Some have called her weak | of her existence, like the burning fluid poured 
and unnatural; one says, “There is nothing in | into a crystal vase. She says very little, and what 
Ophelia which could make her the object of an | she does say seems rather intended to hide thap 
engrossing paseion to so majestic a spirit as Ham- | to reveal the motions of her heart; yet, in those 





THE STORY OF 


few words we are made as perfectly acquainted 
with her character and with what is passing in 
her mind as if she had thrown forth her soul with 
all the glowing eloquence of Juliet. 

‘‘ Besides its intrinsic loveliness, the character 
of Ophelia has a relative beauty and delicacy 
when considered in relation to that of Hamlet, 
which is the delineation of a man of genius in 
contest with the powers of this world. * * * 
That in her madness she should exchange her 
bashful silence for empty babbling, her sweet, 
maidenly demeanor for the impatient restlessness 
that spurns at straws, and say and sing precisely 
what she never would or could have uttered had 
she been in possession of her reason, is so far 
from being an impropriety that it is an additional 
stroke of nature.” 


THE STORY OF A ‘‘ WISH-RING.” 
HE Germans tell a pretty legend of a wish- 
i ring. It runs in this wise: 

A young farmer, who had been unfortu- 
nate, one day, full of anxious thought and weary 
from long hours of toil, sat down upon his plow 
to rest for a little. While he was resting an old 
woman passed slowly by, and, as she crept along, 
she called out to him : 

“Why work ye there day by day receiving no 
reward? Leave your plow. Walk two days, and 
you will come to a great fir-tree standing in the 
midst of a forest. No other tree of its own kind 
is near it, and it towers above all the other trees 
about. If you succeed in cutting it down your 
fortune will be made.” 

Having spoken thus, the old womian passed out 
of sight, but her words lingered in the mind of the 
man. He arose, left his plow, shouldered his ax, 
and went his way until he came to the great fir- 
tree. He at once set to work to hew it down. 
Just as its mighty form began to tremble and to 
sway he heard a crashing sound as of something 
falling through its branches. A large nest fell 
down at his feet. Two eggs rolled from the nest, 
breaking as they struck the ground. From one 
flew an eagle, out of the other rolled a golden 
ring. 

The eagle grew larger and larger, until it grew 
to be as large as aman. Then it soared r' oft, 
and, circling three times above the man’s head, it 
said : 

“You have saved me. The golden ring is your 
reward. It is a wish-ring. Turn it twice upon 
your finger, wishing as you turn it, and whatever 
you desire will come to pass. But it can bestow 
but one wish, so consider well before you wish, 
that you may not have cause to regret your 
choice.” Then the eagle flew swiftly toward the 
east. 
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A “WISH-RING.” 


The farmer, placing the ring upon his finger, 
took up his ax and turned homeward. As night 
approached on the first day of his walk toward 
home he came to a jeweler’s shop. He went in, 
displayed his ring, and inquired its value. The 
jeweler assured him that it was worth nothing, 
whereupon the farmer told how he obtained it and 
that it was a wish-ring. 

The jeweler was immediately possessed with the 
desire to gain possession of the ring himself. He 
professed to be full of friendliness and hospitality, 
and urged the farmer to remain with him that 
night. 

The farmer unsuspiciously consented, and when 
bed-time arrived he went to his rest with the feel- 
ing of security and trust which induces the deep- 
est and calmest sleep. 

But while he was thus peacefully sleeping the 
crafty jeweler softly slipped from his finger the 
coveted ring, putting on in its place one which 
resembled it, but which did not possess any magic 
power. 

When morning came the jeweler was very anx- 
ious for the departure of his guest. After seeing 
him safely off and out of the way, the jeweler at 
once closed his shop, stood in the middle of the 
room, turned the ring upon his finger twice, and 
wished that he might have a million pieces of 
gold. 

No sooner had he made the wish than the golden 
shower commenced to fall. The shining pieces 
fell all about him, and, indeed, they fell upon him, 
beating him sorely, but he could not escape. He 
cried for mercy, but still they kept coming, com- 
ing, coming, until at last their weight broke 
through the floor and the jeweler fell under his 
gold into the cellar, and was there crushed to 
death. 

When the farmer reached home he showed his 
ring to his wife, and told her that it was a wish- 
ring. She was anxious to try its power at once. 
It would be very nice, she said, to get that piece 
of land which lay between their two fields. But 
the farmer said it would not be worth while to use 
the one wish for that, because if they worked hard 
and were very saving they could earn and save 
money enough to buy it for themselves. “It has 
but one wish,” he said, “and we must consider 
well before we make that one.” 

So they worked hard and were very saving, and 
everything seemed to prosper under their care. 
Never had they had such remarkable crops. And 
by the next year they were able to buy the bit of 
land that lay between their two fields for them- 
selves. 

The wife thought then it would be well to wish 
for a horse and acow. But the hushand said if 
they were industrious and saving they could buy 
these, too, after a little, and would still save the 
wish ; they did not know how much they might 
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need it some time. It was not long before they 
had saved money enough to buy the horse and 
cow, and the farmer felt delighted that they still 
had saved the wish. 

As the years went on they were very prosper- 
ous, for they still worked very hard and were very 
saving, and, although the wife would often speak 
of the ring and suggest something to wish for, the 
husband was never convinced that the best time 
had yet come. “ For,” said he, “ we still are young 
and strong, and we need nothing which we cannot 
work and get for ourselves. We do not know 
what we may need in the years tocome. There is 
but one wish, and we must consider well before we 
make that one lest we should regret it.” 

When they grew rich the wife wanted him to 
wish for power, position, or rank. But he was 
ever content with what they had and with what 
they could earn for themselves. He did not crave 
any other position or rank in life than such as 
they could gain for themselves. Although he was 
rich and prosperous, he still worked in the fields 
with his men, and rested at evening in his porch, 
from which he could exchange friendly greetings 
with all who passed by. 

So the years passed on, one after another, until 
the farmer and his wife were gray and bent, old 
and feeble, and still the wish-ring had never been 
used. “There was still plenty of time,” said he; 
“best thoughts always came last.” 

One night—on the self-same night—both the 
old people passed peacefully away. Their chil- 
dren and grandchildren stood about them with 
loving regret as they lay in their last long sleep. 
But when one of them would have removed the 
ring from the old man’s finger the eldest son 
interposed. 

“No!” said he. “ Father always seemed to prize 
his ring very much. There seemed to be some 
mystery about it. Our mother, too, often looked 
at it with much interest. Perhaps it had some 
tender associations for them, Let it be buried 
with them.” 

Thus the ring, which had never been wished 
upon, and which, indeed, was not the real wish- 
ring, was left upon the hand which had worn it so 
long, and which it had strengthened and encour- 
aged to an industrious, useful, peaceful, and con- 
tented life. M. F 





Tue generous hopes and wishes of true friend- | 
ship need to be infused into our benefactions to | 
make them warm, living, and growing influences | 
upon humanity. We need to broaden our sym- | 
pathies, to expand our powers of affection, to | 
take to our hearts not only a few congenial | 
spirits, but all those who need the warmth of our | 
sympathies and the uplifting hand of true friend- 

i 


liness. 


ANSWER SONG OF SPIRITS, 
FROM A FESTIVAL OF MAY, 


E come, we come, 
We come, we come; 
From dewy bank 


And flow’ry dell, 
From marsh-land dank 
And mossy swell 
We come, we come. 


From each woodland haunt and lair 
All the shadow’d places where 
Ouphe and goblin gaunt and gray 
Dance the starry night away. 

Foot to foot and hand to hand, 
With the merry elfin band, 


Where 
Sylph and naiad foamy white 
Trip their mystic measures light, 
Or, all trembling, quickly hie 
From the wanton Satyr’s eye, 
Hiding where the willows sway 
If he seeks to make his prey. 


Where 
Hyacinthus, turning over, 
Sighs and will not yet recover, 
Though Apollo’s kisses now, 
On his cheek and on his brow, 
On his faded, mossy pall, 
All unheeded, warmly fall. 


Where 
In a wooded fastness deep, 
Young Narcissus, in his sleep, 
Striving once again to press 
His own imaged loveliness, 
Sadly dreaming, seeks to rise 
By the brooklet where he lies. 


Where 
Sweet Zephyros, chosen lover, 
Seeking new gifts to discover 
Fit to bring his Queen before, 
From Aristeus’ golden store 
Heaps a yellow fern-leaf up, 
Fills with dew his wind-flower cup, 
And with Chloris on a hill, 
Or beside a looedd rill, 
Feasts until the sun is set 
And his wings are limp and wet. 
Spirits of these haunts are we, 
Filled with springtime mirth and glee. 


So blithely now, 
We come, we come 
From dewy bank 
And flow’ry dell, 
From marsh-land dank 
And mossy cell, 
We come, we come. 


Grace ADELE PIERCE. 
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THE FAITHFUL HEART. 


HE northeast wind whirled in gusts around 
T' the corners, shrieking in baffled anger that 
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With asigh she lifted a superb bouquet of lilies- 
of-the-valley lying in their graceful beauty on a 
table at her side, and, inhaling their perfume with 
a deep breath of delight in their loveliness, stood 


it failed to penetrate through the silken- | looking steadily at them, as though she expected 


draped windows of a house on the fashionable | 
avenue of one of our crowded cities, 

Many a poor, shivering wretch, clutching still | 
closer his scanty rage, shank along the snowy | 
streets, wondering, with a dumb endurance, why | 
he should be cold and hungry, while they—with a 
sullen look at the brown-stone mansion—were 
warmed and fed luxuriously. Could he have 
peeped behind the silken sereen, so much the 
more would his wonder have increased, and fuller 
and more momentous would that unanswered ques- 
tion have become to him. His eyes would have 
feasted upon a wealth of color, entrancing in its 
soft, warm tints, and he would have breathed in a 
new and strange experience with the warmth of 
fire and subtle perfume of flowers, A room whose 
silken hangings of delicate peach swung down 
from small bronze rods fastened along the walls, 
but sufficiently below the low ceiling to give the 
exquisite frieze a chance of disclosing its beauties 
of dancing faun and shy, coquettish nymph, picked 
out in shaded flesh tints and risset browns aad 
greens against a bronze-gold background. Across 
the fair expanse of ceiling small Loves were float- 
ing amid a shower of roses, and the carpet be- 
neath, from its groundwork of the same delicate 
tint as the hangings, blushed with the beautiful 
blossoms. The odor of roses everywhere, and the 
flowers themselves in many a vase of rare and 
antique pattern, Not the glowing Jacqueminots, 
but the lovely, creamy Marechal Niels, fittest type 
of fresh and beautiful youth. 

Such was the harmonious setting of a lithesome, 
girlish figure before the long cheval glass, her 
golden glory of hair and speaking depth of dark- 
brown eye reflected by the soft glimmer of wax 
tapers, the trembling flash of diamonds and broken 
shafts of light from the quivering lustres of the 
small chandelier. Soft, creamy satin and lace 





worthy the creative touch of frost enveloped her 
in clinging, fleecy folds, almost concealing the 
soberly clad little figure that knelt at her feet, | 
placing with careful hand the completing touches | 
to this work of loveliness. 

Dinorah Keith, looking down from her height | 
on Lisbeth, her maid, found herself engaging in 
curious surmises. 

What were the interests of this her maid? 
Commonplace enough, undoubtedly, perhaps even | 
repulsive—at any rate, very unpleasantly sugges- 
tive. Whom had she to love, and what became of | 
such women as they grew old? 4 

After all, what was it to her? and she had per- | 
plexities of her own just now which were difficult | 


to solve. 
' 


to find a solution of her doubts in their modest 
bells. 

A smile broke the charming curve of the mouth, 
insensibly the willowy figure became more erect, 
the small head assumed a prouder bearing, and the 
eyes a triumphant flash. 

Laying the lilies carefully down, her eyes rested 
upon an opened letter, her perplexed look re- 
turned, and lifting it she perused its contents, with 


| which she appeared to be familiar. 


“Dinorah Keith,” it ran, “I love you with all 
my heart and life. For years I have thought of 
you, dreamed of you, worked for you. Will you 
leave your glittering life, my dainty darling, and 
share my quiet home with me? It will be the 
quiet of the desert to you on this far-western prai- 
rie, my gay, sweet bird. I am selfish to ask such 
a sacrifice—well I knowit. But my heart is yours 
right loyally, and there shail be naught to me in 
this broad world but thy sweet face forever.” 

The handwriting, familiar to her eyes from 
childhood, needed no signature to bring the rich 
blood welling from heart to cheek, lighting up 
the face with a roseate hue, and the eyes, as they 
fell upon the upturned face of Lisbeth, brimmed 
over with tender shyness. 

Ah! far-off, western ranchman! thou hast 
pleaded well and strongly; but close beside the 
heart of thy love nestles ambition, and the lilies 
of France lend their own royal lustre te the coro- 
net laid at thy lady’s feet. 

Lisbeth, the little maid, in trim white cap, 
kneeling before her mistress, looked, with her soul 
in her eyes, in the face of her lady. Perhaps the 
feeling she saw there seemed like to that within 
her own heart, and for once mistress and maid 
met on a common ground. 

“ Dear mademoiselle,” her soft voice spoke, “I 
am so sorry to tell you that I leave you as soon as 
you can fill my place. Mademoiselle will forgive 
me, I know, when I tell her I am to marry.” 

Mademoiselle, thus addressed, regarded her maid 
with a sudden interest. Unexpectedly, this quist, 
little, black-robed woman had acquired a new po- 
sition in her eyes. She, the maid, had solved the 
problem over which her mistress worked ; “ but 
then,” her thoughts ran on, “it did not take such 
people long to make a decision; there could be 
no clash of interests in such a case.” Nevertheless, 


she would miss her thoughtful care, and she 


shrank, with her delicate instinct, from a stranger 
touch. 

“ Lisbeth,” she finally said, “I do not know how 
I can spare you. Are you not well and happy as 
you are? and did you not tell me that you had 
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saved enough for comfort as you grow old? Think 
well ere you do a thing you may regret here- 
after.” 

“Dear mademoiselle, if you will hear me I will 
tell you how it came about: 

“Jean Pierre—you know Jean Pierre, dear 
mademoiselle, the blind young man who brings 
home mademoiselle’s laces. Yes, dear mademoi- 
selle, he is blind and will neve:, never see again. 
And now his old mother is dead and my poor 
Jean Pierre is left alone. Ah! mademoiselle 
would not shake her head did she know all that 
Lisbeth owes to him, this brave Jean Pierre. 
Mademoiselle does not know that, in the awful 
war time, when our poor Alsace was overrun by 
the Germans—the barbarians—that it was Jean 
Pierre who saved me from starving; for my poor 
father and mother, both—ah mademoiselle! for- 
give me; I cannot help but weep when I think of 
that sad time—yes, both were killed, and I, a 
little, helpless maiden, was left alone. 


“Then Jean Pierre found me crying in the cold 
behind a hedge to hide from the Prussian cavalry. 
I could hear them scouring the road, driving be- 
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fore them the cattle and great loads of grain and 
hay, and behind them the sky showed their course 
in a fiery trail of smoke from burning barns and 
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houses, 1 thought I should die and join my poor the waltz and the gay laughter of the pleasure- 
father and mother so cold was I, so frozen with | seekers, came unawares across her mind, like a 
fear, when a man came dashing through the hedge | low, sweet refrain, Lisbeth’s words, “A faithful 
for his life, with a seldier close behind him. | heart is hard to find, a faithful heart is hard to 
“ Ah mademoiselle! it would have been all over | find,” and in a faint echo her own heart answered, 
with Jean Pierre then could the cavalryman have | “ It is father, mother, home, and country—all in 
forced a passage for his horse through the thorny | one.” 
hedge; but he could not, and rode back to bis | In the gray glimmer of the morning, Dinorah 
comrades, cursing. | Keith, in her satin and laces, with pale face and 
“Then Jean Pierre took me in his arms and | shining eyes, sat down to her writing-desk and 
cried like a baby when I told him of the good | penned a letter. 
father and mother. You see, my lady, we had| As the last stroke of the pen lingered over the 
lived neighbors all our lives, and he knew us all. | page, as though loath to leave it, the first rays of 
We waited until dark, and then he took me to his | the morning sun glided in at the window and fell 
mother; and from that time I have known no| upon the letter with dazzling brilliancy. Thou 
other home. | hast come in time, O eastern sun! to carry on thy 
“ How came he to be blind? Ah mademoiselle! | swift wings of light the looked-for message to the 


that is the bitterest part of all! 

“You know how all true patriots flew to arms, 
enrolling in the ranks of the Franc-tireurs, and 
to one of these independent bands did Jean 
Pierre belong. 

“They caught him one day—the Prussian mis- 


“faithful heart,” and the lonely prairie will be- 
come populous with joyous hopes and the rude 
log-house a palace; for one both sweet and loving 
hath given up “father, mother, home” for thee 
this new-born, golden morning. 

H. 8S, ATWATER, 


creants—and demanded that he should show the 
way to the Baron’s treasure-vault; but they did 
not know their man—for Jean Pierre would 
have died sooner than commit such an act of 
treachery. They were filled with fury, and a 
drunken soldier drew his sabre and slashed him 
in the face, swearing ‘he would brand the Alsa- 
tian cattle so that he should know them again.’ 

“ Ah mademoiselle! he lived, did Jean Pierre, 
but his eyes were forever useless; and now he is 
all alone in the world and has no one but me to 
love him, and he loves me dearly, mademoiselle. 

“T could have married a better dot, I know, my 
lady; but no one loves me like Jean Pierre, and 
he cannot live without me; and a faithful heart, 
dear lady, is hard to find, and the heart of Jean 
Pierre is faithful and true, and that is what comforts 
me for all. It is father, mother, home, country 
—all in one. 

“So I must marry Jean Pierre, dear lady, and | 
you will pardon me, I am sure, and Madame Du- 
prés will atill have those beautiful laces of made- 
moiselle’s to clean, but it will be Jean Pierre’s 
wife, instead of his mother, who will do it.” 

The flowers had dropped from Lisbeth’s hand 
as she still knelt before her mistress, the soft light 
fell upon her speaking face, and her eyes, filled 
with tears of love and devotion, sought those of 
Miss Keith with an anxious look. 

The face she saw was an angel’s, in its sweet 
compassion ; a gentle hand passed over her brow, 
and surely that was a shining tear that sparkled 
like a diamond against her black dress, In another 
moment Miss Keith was her own proud self again 
and swept away to the brilliant scene of flattery 
and excitement that hitherto had constituted her 
world, All night, amidst the swaying music of 
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ATHERING on the window-sill, 

G With many a flutter and many a trill, 
Red, and white, and ebony bill; 
Redbird, snowbird, tomtit, wren, 

Titmouse coming and going again, 

Hiding a morsel now and then 

In the queerest spot, with a sly, wise air— 

A storehouse any and everywhere— 

Then hurrying back with the rest to share. 


Shrewd little black-cap, how do you know 

But others are marking the way you go, 

And nodding their heads with a wise “so, so”? 
How do you know but the others see 

Your crumbs ’neath the bark of the apple-tree? 
Do you mean “ No, no,” when you say “ Pee dee”’? 
Well, never mind, if you feel so gay, 

I’ve no desire to take away 

Your brightness out of this wintry day. 





Deep and white the snowdrift lies, 
Darkly hidden the bright blue skies, 
Thanks for the light of your small bright eyes. 
Gay and cheerful, ye come and go, 
Heeding neither the clouds nor snow; 
God is above and His earth below. 
He who notes ev’ry sparrow’s fall, 
However worthless, weak, and small, 
Cares for His creatures, each and all. 
S. J. Jonxs. 


Never be ashamed to own you have been in 
the wrong; it is but saying in other words that 
you are wiser to-day than you were yesterday. 
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A STORY OF THESE DAYS. 


By Vireinia F. 


‘TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. thoughts went. “That was just what he said. It 
T last Alsey got a glimmer of the state of is very funny. It means, of course, more precious 
A affairs. Her eyes were usually wide enough than mine! If it were anybody but Miss Vane | 
awake to all that went on around them, but | believe I should be horribly jealous.” 
this summer they had been blind as a bat. At Perhaps a vague notion of what might possibly 
least that was what busy little Mrs. Bell said to | lie at the bottom of this speech did flash across 
herself, taking note of many things which utterly | the girl’s mind. But the old difficulty of regard- 
escaped the girl. ing her uncle in the light of a lover could not be 
“Tt all comes of her fondness for Miss Vane,” | surmounted with a single speech and a tender 
the housekeeper would go on, in a half-whispered |tone. Alsey was used to his gallantries with 
monologue ; “if her uncle behaved in that sort of | women. But if she had had the wisdom which a 
way toward anybody else my little lady would see few more years would be sure to bring her she 
it in a flash.” would have known that Andrew Thorndike never 
Late one afternoon the horses came thundering committed himself as he had done that morning 
up the drive with Miss Vane and Alsey. A rain | Without he was in earnest. 
had laid the dust overnight, and the sparkling| But Alsey’s meditations were suddenly put to 
morning air had excited riders and horses. They flight by a knock at the door and the delivery ofa 
had had a long race, and Mr. Thorndike saw a | letter. She recognized the dainty, girlish hand 
couple of bright, flushed faces and a pair of horses | before she tore open the envelope. The letter 
flecked with foam as he came out to help the | contained startling news for her. Her young 
ladies dismount. |friend, Eva Warden, with whom she was to go 
“QO uncle! we have had the most glorious gal- | abroad for a year, wrote that her father had been 


lop of the summer!” exclaimed Alsey, as she suddenly ill, and, though he was improving, the 


sprung into her uncle’s arms. “We have been | doctors insisted he must cut loose from all busi- 
away round by Red Mills and up the Bend, and ness and take a sea voyage. They had, therefore, 
80 down home.” | resolved to sail two months earlier. Eva was very 
“That means a ten-mile canter,” he answered, | anxious that this change in their plans should not 
as he deposited his armful of warm, dimpled flesh | prevent Alsey’s joining them. They were about 
on the piazza. Then he turned to assist Miss|to go through the mountains, stopping at the 
Vane, with a glance for the rich color of her | “ Profile” and “Glen,” and on their return would 
cheeks and lips and the flash of her eyes. “If| visit Oak Glades, when everything could be ar- 
you don’t mind risking your neck for your own ranged for the sudden departure. Mrs. Warden 
sake, Miss Vane, will you please to remember that | would write Mr. Thorndike by the same’ mail. 
it is the most precious thing in the world to some- | The letter closed with Eva's insisting that she 
body else?” he said, in a low, lover-like tone—not |should not have a happy moment in the year 
so low, however, that Alsey’s quick ears lost the abroad if Alsey Faxon, dearest and sweetest of 
words, for she had delayed a moment on the | girls, did not accompany her! 
piazza. | This letter swallowed up every other interest 
“T set quite too high a value on my neck to risk | for Alsey. The Wardens were to sail in a fort- 


he , ; . 
it for a ride,” answered Natalie, with a little laugh | night, and it brought the time of her departure so 


and blush. “But I assure you there was no dan- 
ger, though we just had what Alsey called it—a 
glorious gallop.” And she gathered up the folds 
of her riding-skirt and passed into the house, very 
pleasantly conscious of the admiring gaze which 
followed her. 

Alsey had just preceded her up the stairs, with 
a rather serious face. The speech she had over- 
heard, with the accompanying loek and tone, had 
startled her a little. 

“The most precious neck in the world!” her 
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/near as almost to take her breath away. Though 
she had been looking forward with a girl’s vivid 
| imagination to a first year in Kurope, the time of 
starting had always had a pleasant remoteness. 
It was not so agreeable close at hand, with the 
| prospect of leaving her home and all that was 
dearest to her. Alsey’s young heart was in a 
flutter. She did not know whether to be glad or 
|sorry. In the midst of her tumult the lunch-bell 
| rang. 
| “Ouncle! do you know?” cried Alsey, as her 
uncle crossed the dining-room threshold. 
“Yes, I know,” he replied, his tone in marked 
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contrast with her excited one, as he took his seat at 
the table. “I have just read Mrs. Warden’s letter.” 

There was a little pauce. 

“Am I going with them, Uncle Andrew ?”—not 
quite certain for the moment whether she wished 
him to reply in the affirmative. 

“TJ don’t like the notion of your hurrying off in 
this fashion,” speaking half to himself. “Still, if 
there was a good reason for your going at all a 
little earlier start ought not, I suppose, to stand in 
your way. What is your opinion, Miss Vane?” 

“T shall be better able to give it when I know 
what you are talking about,” she replied, taking 
some of the cold chicken which the waiter at the 
moment passed her. 

“Ah! Is it possible Alsey hasn’t primed you 
before this time?” And in a few of his brief 
sentences Mr. Thorndike repeated the substance 
of Mrs. Warden’s letter. 

Alsey’s projected trip had been the topic of 
frequent discussion between herself and her friend 
that summer. It had been a favorite project with 
Mrs. Warden ever since she had resolved to take 
her own daughter abroad for a year’s travel and 
study of the languages. 

The lady, for whose good sense Mr. Thorndike 
had a high respect, had been a friend of his wife’s. 
He was conscious that such an opportunity for his 
niece would not be likely to occur again. She 
would be as safe as Eva under Mra Warden’s 
motherly wing. The prospect, however, of part- 
ing with Alsey had been so little agreeable that it 
was some time before he could bring himself to 
consent to her leaving him. The probability of 
somebody else’s more than taking Alsey’s place in 
his life would go far to make the parting easier 
for him. 

Miss Vane’s opinion could not fail to coincide 
with Mr. Thorndike’s. His view of the matter 
would be sure to be the sensible one. A change 
in the time for sailing could make no important 
difference. The real question—whether it were 
best for Alsey to make the yoyage—had been set- | 
tled long ago. 

“We shall get rid of her a little quicker than 
we expected,” said Mr. Thorndike, wiping his 
lips with his napkin and so hiding a bit of grim 
smile there. “That is the story in a nutshell. 


| sometimes and wish she were back here. 


| lie’s place. 





The sooner we can pack the baggage off the better 
for the rest of us.” 

Alsey, of course, took this speech for just what 
it was worth. She saw it was settled that she | 
should go. Her spirits, with the elasticity of her 
years, soon rebounded. Vague visions of a new, 
wonderful world dazzled her imagination. She 
chattered incessantly during the rest of the lunch, 
She did not notice that Miss Vane’s smile while 
she listened had a touch of seriousness. The talk 
could not fail to remind her of the time when 
she, too, looked forward with all the ardor of 
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youth and hope to seeing the wonder and beauty 
of the world beyond the sea. 

Mr. Thorndike listened to the chatter, content 
to let Alsey’s tongue have its own way, only he 
threw in occasionally some jest or irony, which 
meant precisely the opposite of what he said. He 
insisted that Mrs. Warden had counted without 
her host when she proposed taking Alsey with 
her, and that she and Eva would be a terrible 
brace to matronize over Europe. 

When the lunch was through and they had gone 
into the library, a sudden sense came over Alsey 
that her unole, for all his bantering, would feel 
her absence. 

“Uncle Andrew,” she said, sitting down by him 
in a light bamboo rocking-chair and laying her 
hand on his knee, “ you will miss your little girlie 
How 
do you suppose you are going to get on a whole 
year without me to torment you ?” 

“T see what you are after, young lady. You 
would like to feel, while you are off having full 
swing, that your uncle is slowly turning into a 
walking skeleton with hankering after you. But 
you may set your heart at rest. I expect, when I 
aw well rid of you, to add several pounds to my 
average avoirdupois.” ‘ 

“T hope you will be miserable every minute I 
am away, just to punish you for that wicked 
speech,” retorted Alsey, playfully bobbing her 
pretty head at him. Then she glanced at Miss 
Vane. A sudden, mischievous light sparkled in 
her eyes. “I shall leave you in Miss Vane’s 
hands,” she cried out. “She will find them fuller, 
too, than she ever did before.” 

“T couldn’t possibly be left in softer ones,” Mr. 
Thorndike answered. He would have said the 
same thing to any pretty woman who sat in Nate- 
But his tone was precisely the one 
which Alsey had heard that morning when he 
lifted Natalie’s from Brownie’s back. 

“You hear what he says, Miss Vane?” con- 
tinued the girl, impelled partly by a spirit of 
mischief, partly by some motive she could not 
analyze. ‘“ Won’t you take my place while I am 
gone and see that Uncle Andrew behaves himself?” 

Tt was impossible that a little deeper rose should 
not creep into Natalie’s cheek. It was impossible 
that Mr. Thorndike should not detect the rising 
red and enjoy the sight. But in spite of her tell- 
tale blush, Natalie was at no loss for an answer. 

“As your uncle appears so eager to get rid of 
you, Alsey, I don’t see what possible encourage- 
ment there is for me to take your place.” 

“She has got round that corner very hand- 
somely,” mentally commented Mr. Thorndike. 

Then the front-door bell rang. Somebody had 
called on business, and the light talk, beneath 
which lay so many varied meanings, came to an 
end. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WO days later, just at nightfali, Natalie Vane 

was walking on the piazza. The chill in the 
air prophesied white frost, if the wind went down. 
This was blowing in from the sea in fretful gusts 
that sometimes rose into long, melancholy wails. 
They voiced the feeling of the night. The clouds 
floated aimlessly about in gray. gloomy masses. 
A few stars looked out at intervals, like pale, 
scared faces, and then were swallowed up in the 
gray, hurrying clouds. 

The earth had a gray, mournful look, too, as 
though some chill had struck to her heart and 
touched every vein of her strong life with age and 
weakness, as though for the first time she had 
looked the change that was at hand in the face, 
and her own had darkened and withered. 

The sea glittered, a cold, blue-gray line in the dis- 
tance. Natalie thought, with a shudder, of the 
mournful sound of the waves, as they dashed 
against the rocks, of the lonely sea-gulls sailing 
about inthe wind. During these last days she had 
seen the long streaks of ochre upon the hills and 
splashes of crimson and scarlet among the leaves. 
In her keen enjoyment of the color she had for- 
gotten its significance. But in that wild, crying 


wind ; in that gray, melancholy world about her, 
she realized for the first time that the summer 
had vanished. The weight of all the lovely per- 


ishing things seemed to lie upon her soul as she 
went back and forth, a graceful figure against the 
dying daylight. She felt lonely, with the lonely, 
fading year. One of those moods came over her 
which are sure to come to most women with the 
passing of the autumn; when one feels the bles- 
sedness of home, the manifold meanings of care 
and love. 

Natalie’s thoughts went back over the summer. 
It seemed like a long, beautiful dream, only it had 
some vividness and closeness which do not belong 
to the fair, dim country of our dreams. She re- 
membered the day when she sat in her chamber 
at the South End and surveyed her dismantled 
room and wondered what would happen to her 
before she sat there again. There had been a 
great many unexpected “ happenings” since that 
time, but there was one so momentous that it swal- 
lowed up every other. She thought of the great 
city, which she had left sweltering in its midsum- 
mer heats; thought how the streets would soon 
be gay again with the crowds returning from the 
mountains and the seashore, and with all the 
brisk life and bright color of the autumn. What 
a different world was awaiting her there from 
the one she looked forward to that day. All the 
womanly side of her nature, the side that delights 
in home and sweet domesticities, and fair and 
sheltered environment, responded to this new life 
that stretched so alluringly before her. The one 
she had been leading for the last years seemed 
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very dull and bare by contrast. “ I don’t know how 
I have ever got through with it,” she said to her- 
self; for it was the life Mr. Thorndike could make 
her set against the life she could make for herself, 
which stood, one against the other, in the young 
woman’s thoughts who was pacing the piazza at 
Oak Glades in the fading autumn daylight. At 
that time she was hardly conscious of any mis- 
giving about the future; she felt a confidence and 
assurance which she did not pause to analyze or 
to ask why the old doubts and fears had been laid 
to rest. The feeling was happiness enough. 

Natalie Vane had at that time no more doubt 
what her answer would be to Mr. Thorndike’s 
question than she had about the sun’s rising next 
morning. 

Had he or Alsey been at home, Natalie would 
not have been left to herself in this fashion. 
Business had taken him off for the day, and his 
niece had gone into town to make farewell calls 
and finish by taking supper with some young 
friends. She was very busy during these days. 

A wood-fire had been made in the library. 
Every time Natalie turned a certain corner she 
caught the ruddy glow of the flames, the flashing 
of the great brass firedogs, and the glistening of 
the steel trellis-work. How lovely the warmth 
and glow seemed against the wild gloom of the 
night, into which, when the wind fell, the frosts 
would surely creep. 

“T wish I could get that frost out of my 
thoughts!” exclaimed Natalie, with a little, petu- 
lant shrug. “ We are only just out of the dog- 
days, after all, and the loveliest days of the year, 
the tenderest and serenest, are yet to come. There 
are plenty of flowers to hold their own in the 
face of a little white frost, and who thinks of roses 
and tulips before all the splendor of autumn flow- 
ering—great velvet dahlias and chrysanthemums 
and pansies! And bees and butterflies will take 
the place of the birds and fill the warm September 
days with humming and color. Ah! those days! 
The sky will be one blue heaven without a fleck 
of cloud, and the warm, odorous, dreaming earth 
will lie happy under the brooding sky. Of 
course, beyond all that, the dark winter days 
are biding their time. Let them come! With- 
out them we should never know all the pre- 
cious meaning of that dear old word—home! 
That is the blessedest word in our mother-tongue. 
It means that love is the heart of the world.” 

Natalie caught her breath after she said that, 
and just then turned the corner, and the wind, 
with a fierce cry, swooped upon her. She caught 
at the same instant the glow of the wood-fire and 
the shining of the great brass dogs. It all seemed 
to beckon her from the wide, gruesome out-doors 
to its cheer and warmth, as though it said—“ That 
has no more to give you. It is my turn now. 
Come and try me,” 











And with a sudden lifting of her heart, as at the | 
call of a friend which one hears on dim, solitary | 
ways, Natalie turned and went in. 

She threw aside her wrappings with a swift im- | 
patience, and entered the library and went straight 
to the antique-fashioned fire-place. All her soul 
craved the light and warmth and color there. 
The flames threw ruddy, wavering lights over the 
oak wainscoting and the Ruasia leather bindings 
in the low, carved book-cases. The fire was likea 
great scarlet flower. An edge of fine gray ashes had 
gathered about the coals. A Persian rug, with rich 
dull colors, lay under Natalie’s feet. Some lovely 
bronzesand medizval shaped candlesticks were on 
the mantel. Natalie watched them as they gleamed 
and darkened in the light that could only reach 
them in faint, uncertain flickers. 

She had thrown herself into a great crimson 
damask easy-chair before the hearth. She spread 
her hands with a little, happy laugh over the 
trellis. The warmth stole through her fingers and 
about her wrists and down to her heart. How 
mournful that wind sounded outside! It seemed 
full of an infinite loneliness and desolation. She 
felt at that moment that there was nothing to set 
against the world, solitary and wailing for its lost 
summer, but that wood-fire filling the great, dark, 
wainscoted room with its ruddy light. 

As she sat there, another fireside rose up to her, 
and the faces that had gathered about it. It was 
not so stately as this by which she was sitting 
alone, but in all God’s world of happy firesides 
was there another to match that one? On such an 
autumn night as this, with wailing winds and 
wild, flying clouds, her father would read Homer 
to them. She seemed now to hear the familiar 
tones and the grand old poem that had gathered 
to itself the strength and the glory of the ancient 
centuries, A sudden change broke into her face. 
A wistful, pathetic look came into all that eager 
brightness. “ Nobody will ever read Homer to 
me again !” said Natalie to the wood-fire. 

At that moment the door opened suddenly, and 
Mr. Thorndike entered the room. Then Natalie 
started up, and he caught sight of her. 

“This is a most agreeable surprise,” he said, 
as he came toward her, and gave her his hand. 

“T did not suppose you would return for a 
couple of hours,” said Natalie. “It seemed as 
though somebody should be enjoying this,” 
pointing toward the fire as she resumed her 
seat. 

“T am glad the ‘somebody’ happened to be 
yourself,” replied the gentleman, as he wheeled an 
easy-chair over the rug. “I managed to catch the 
earlier train, and have just got through with my 
supper. That fire is a pleasant sight to a tired 
man, Miss Vane. And by George!” he mentally 
ejaculated, as he took his seat, “your face is a 
pleasant one, too! There isn’t many a fellow in 
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this world will have such a pair of eyes to wel- 


| come him home.” 


Natalie replied to this speech : 

“T thought so when I came in a little while ago 
from the piazza, where I had been having a 
walk.” 

“Tt must have been rather a cheerless one. 
That thoughtless little Alsey had no business to 
run off and leave you alone. Her head is turned 
with all this European business. I ought to give 
her a downright scolding.” 

“You couldn’t do anything that would make 
me more uncomfortable. It would have been 
cruel to deprive the child of her last evening with 
her friends. She sent a note begging me to ex- 
cuse her, and I insisted on her remaining. Have 
you so poor an opinion of me as to suppose I can- 
not endure my own society for an hour or two?” 

He lifted his eyebrows, for there was in the 
tone of this question that little touch of high 
spirit which Mr. Thorndike regarded as one of 
Miss Vane’s most charming characteristics. 

“T hope you did not find it so agreeable this 
evening that my presence will be an intrusion,” 
he said. 

“That depends altogether on how you behave,” 
was the playful rejoinder. 

“That is a fair warning,” he answered. “I 
will do my best not to make you sorry for my re- 
turn.” 

Then they sat still listening to the pleasant 
crackling of the blaze. 

Natalie watched the great central sheet of flame 
as it swept triumphantly over the back log and 
the little red tongues that darted inand out among 
the smaller wood. Mr. Thorndike watched the 
figure in the opposite chair. It was finely sug- 
gestive of home and bright companionship and all 
sorts of domestic attractions. What a fair, grace- 
ful presence that would be in a man’s home! 
What a central refinement and charm it would 
make to everything else! 

Natalie Vane wore that evening a black silk 
dress. The frilling of lace at her throat was fast- 
ened with a large cameo which had belonged to 
her mother. Her profile, with its pure, sensitive 
lines, was thrown into relief by the crimson-backed 


| chair. Her walk in the wind had brought a fresh 


color to her cheeks, a deeper brilliance to her 
eyes. An artist, seeing her there with the beauti- 
ful head against that rich background of chair 
and the firelight in front, would have thought it a 
rare moment to paint her. 

But it was not merely a young and lovely 
woman with a singular grace and refinement of 
presence who sat in the library at Oak Glades 
that evening and lent to its atmosphere a charm 
like that of some subtle fragrance. The presence 
there gave one a distinct impression of strong re- 
serves of character. There was force behind the 
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soft curves, the delicate lines, the tremulous color. 
You had an instinctive feeling that, if the hour 
had summoned her, that young woman would 


have rung true to it. You might, as you gazed on 
her, have recalled old poems and legends in which 
lie embalmed for all time stories of womanly faith 
and daring and devotion. Here, plainly, was a 
woman of the old, fine, strong organization. She 
might, if necessary, be equal to aying for the man 
she loved, but she could never sink her individu- 
ality in his own. 
Mr. Thorndike, as he gazed, had a tolerably 
clear consciousness of this fact. It certainly did 
not disturb him. He was thoroughly satisfied 
with his choice. He meant to be very tender and 
indulgent toward that fair young woman when she 
should be his wife. He was saying now to him- 
self—“ My dear, you are a splendid creature! I 
see, too, there is plenty of high spirit behind all 
that sweetness. I am thoroughly glad of it. I 
should tire of your turtle-dove kind in less than 
a@ month. Thank Heaven! with all your high 
spirit, you have good sense; so I flatter myself we 
shall make a smooth voyage of it. I mean to do 
my part,anyhow. Is it because I am so fatuously 
in love with you that I can’t find a thing I would 
alter ?” 

Then the face of his dead wife, in its soft, girlish 
fairness, came up beside this one. Its prettiness 
seemed to lack something which he had never 
missed before; and he said to himself, not quite 
sure of what he meant, “ Poor Ellen! we were 
both of us so young then!” 

Meanwhile, in the silence Natalie was thinking. 
The talk about Alsey suggested that the drawing- 
lessons had come to a sudden end, On the eve of 
sailing, she would have no time for anything of 
that sort. Natalie’s programme before she left 
Boston had included some brief autumn visits in 
her old home. But she knew just the sort of op- 
position a hint of her departure would arouse. 
Alsey would insist that it would be cruel in her 
friend to leave her until the last moment, and Mr. 
Thorndike would have plenty of weighty argu- 
ments to reinforce his niece’s. Then Natalie had a 
traitor in her own heart. There was no place in 
the world so pleasant to her as Oak Glades. What 
was the use of being supersensitive and making 
her friends unhappy by insisting on going away 
at this time? 

She had just said this to herself, when Mr. 
Thorndike placed a little embroidered foot-rest 
on the rug before her. 

“You will find that comfortable, I think,” he 
said. 

She smiled her thanks. A man need not have 
been a lover to feel himself amply repaid for the 
slight effort by such a smile. 

For this had been touched with many meanings. 
With the gray, desolate night outside; with the 
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winds fumbling at the windows, like the menacing 
hands of unseen foes, Natalie had all a woman’s 
consciousness of the heart of the home inside, 
There was a winter to the year that held the sum- 
mer—there was a cold side to the world—and from 
this, the man sitting there in his pride and strength 
would shield her. Ah! bitter weather and hard 
lines of the world, how much it meant to be shel- 
tered and fended from these! The heart of her 
womanhood turned gratefully toward Mr. Thorn- 
dike that evening. She longed to feel that a time 
would come when she could go to him, and, lay- 
ing her cheek down on his knee, say to him: 

“Let us make the world a little happier and 
better because we are in it! Let us be a little 
better man and woman because we belong to each 
other !” 

But when it came to imagining herself saying 
this to Mr. Thorndike, it seemed as though she 
might about as well have addressed a statue. Not 
that she would have feared a rebuff. Natalie 
knew her power over this egoistic man, and that 
it was of a kind she could always retain. She 
had penetrated his weaknesses and foibles, as well 
as his strength. There must inevitably be some 
sacrifice of tastes and inclinations, some degree of 
management on her part. But she reflected that 
would probably be true, even if she had married 
the Apollo of her young romance. She was not 
in the least afraid of Mr. Thorndike; all her 
doubts and fears pointed another way. 

His supreme self-satisfaction would be likely, 
she saw, to find some amusement in her appeal: 
Mr. Thorndike would have been ready enough to 
admit that he was not a saint. He certainly had 
no desire to be one. He would probably have 
regarded Natalie’s speech as the natural result of 
an over-scrupulous training. He would have felt 
acertain pity for her, much like that which we 
have for some morbidly conscientious child. She 
could fancy him saying, “ My dear, you are get- 

ting a little into the dumps,” and he would be 

likely to cast about for the best way to enliven her 

spirits. The idea, with him, would be certain to 

take some concrete form—it might be a handsome 

carriage or a costly lap-dog or an elegant set of 
jewelry. 

There was a touch of something half-wistful, 

half-ironical in Natalie’s thought as she glanced 

up at Mr. Thorndike. He noticed the look and 

interpreted it after his own light: 

“What has brought that trouble into her big 

eyes, | wonder? Poor little girl! she must have 

rather a lonely time of it, for all the brave fage 

she puts on. But never mind, my dear; you are 

over all the rough places now. There is some- 

body ready to stand between you and the world. 

The sooner it is done, too, the better.” 

And he thought, as he had a good many times 

before during these days, that now that little 
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rattling-tongued Alsey was going away he should coveted anybody’s diamonds. Did she want them 
want to take Natalie at once into his life. He| now? ‘ 

was on the point of telling her this and of discuss- Natalie suddenly found herself recalling a story 
ing various matters regarding their immediate | which a friend—a young, pretty matron—related 
future, when he suddenly checked himeelf. He | to her on her return from a visit with her husband 
remembered, with the keen amusement that always | to New York. They had stopped at one of the 
followed the thought, that he was still serving a grand hotels. It was a time when great fortunes 
probation. This would come to an end, however, | had been suddenly made in oil speculations, and 


in two or three days, and then he should take the | people who had all their lives dwelt in poverty 


helm into his own hands. 

This was a favorite metaphor with Mr. Thorn- 
dike when he wished to convey, as succinctly as 
possible, his intentions regarding some commer- 
cial transaction. It served as well to express his 
matrimonial projects. 

Natalie suddenly raised her hand to her head 
and pushed back her chair on the rug. 

“ My ear is beginning to burn,” she said. 

Mr. Thorndike glanced at the one which was 
turned toward him. It made him think of a deli- | 
cate pink shell, as it nestled against the brown 
ripples of hair. He was in a mood to say some- 
thing tender. 

“ Pretty little ears!” he exclaimed, his prompt 
bass keyed to a caressing tone. “They look as 
though they were made for diamonds. I trust 
they may wear them sometime, too.” 

Natalie’s answer was a little, responsive smile. | 
But it faded into seriousness the next moment, 
as she began to wonder whether she should, in a | 
short time, find much of her life in things of this | 
sort. Would she follow the way of the majority | 
of her sex? All sensible people agreed that great 
temptations came with sudden wealth. She had 
not thought about those before. She certainly had | 
not doubted her power to resist certain vulgar fea- 
tures of these temptations. But was it likely she 
should use her new wealth more wisely and gen- 
erously than others? She remembered how often 
in the past she had longed for riches, because of 
all they would enable her to do for others. What 
a fine rdle of “ Lady Bountiful” she had devised 
for herself! what poverty she would relieve! what 
burdens she would lighten! Natalie had thought 
of the few women whose names are all over the 
land a synonym for wealth, and envied them | 
their power to do good, to enlarge the straitened 
homes, and lighten the heavy burdens ef the poor. | 
Once, when she was a mere girl, she had said 
something of this sort to her father. She remem- | 
bered now the wise, kindly smile with which he | 
had answered : 

“My dear little Natty, it is so easy for us all to| 
be generous with rich people’s money !” 

Mr. Thorndike’s promises carried with them | 
the weight of his own word. They were like his | 
name to a note. Natalie seemed for the moment 
to see the beautiful gems flashing before her, as 
though they had caught and held all that daz- | 
zling firelight in their hearts. She had never | 


|and could not surmount its chilling and stifling 
| influences, woke one morning to find themselves, 
lif not famous, rich! It must have all seemed a 
| good deal like Aladdin and his lamp. 

In the first flush of their prosperity, and a good 
| deal dazzled by their eudden leap into fortune, 
| some of these people made their first visit to the 
| metropolis. A number stopped at the hotel where 
| Natalie’s friends were staying. It was a good deal 


| like entering a new planet to some of them. Not- 


withstanding the American aptitude for adapting 
itself to changed atmospheres and environments, 


| these newly fledged millionaires and their families 
| were dazzled and bewildered by the unfamiliar 


world about them. It was natural that they should 
desire to possess some tangible proofs of their new 
wealth. That was a desire in which their whole 
human kin must share. But it did not seem to 
ocour to these people to “spend upward,” to make 
their first outlays in books and pictures, in the 
things that must elevate and refine them. It was 
evident that diamonds had taken a powerful hold 
of the feminine imagination. That demanded 
something concrete and dazzling—something that, 
with a glance, should make a grand sensation. 
“OQ my dear!” said Natalie’s friend, as she re- 
lated all this in her bright, piquant fashion, “ it 
was something indescribable—the way those peo- 
ple went for diamonds! They held these, it was 
evident, as the sign and passport of gentility. Of 
course, everybody who can pay for diamonds has 
as good a right to them as queens. Nobody denies 
that; and it is getting dangerously near some 
burning questions to imply the existence of any 
relation but the length of ome’s purse between 
jewels and their wearers. Certainly these new 
owners aired their splendors with a sublime 
unconsciousness of any lack of fitness. It was 
enough that they were diamonds! Nobody could 
question that who had been told their price—a 
fact the new owners were very much in the habit 
of airing. But I have been thoroughly cured of 
my old weakness in that line. ‘If you ever make 
a fortune,’ I said to Ned, ‘ and want to give mea 


| grand present, don’t let it be diamonds |’ ” 


As this talk came up to Natalie, it seemed to 
have a more personal significance than it did when 
she listened to the story set off by the bright tones 
and animated gestures of her friend. Was it pos- 
sible that she, Natalie Vane, would ever aspire to 
the réle of a woman of the world? Would fash- 
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ion and pleasure, and an ambitious social life, | 
have a powerful attraction for her one of these | 
days? Could the diamonds of which Mr. Thorn- | 
dike talked be symbolic of some change in her- | 
self—a change which an empty heart and dimmed | 
ideals would go far to explain? 

“T wonder if I could fall so low,” exclaimed 
Natalie, in a low, musing tone, levking into the 
flames, quite oblivious of her auditor. 

Mr. Thorndike had been watching her curiously 
in thesilence. He suspected that this undertoned 
speech had some connection with his last remark. 

“Do you mean, Miss Vane, fall so low as to 
care for diamonds ?” he asked, half playfully, half | 
seriously. “That is good, now, for a woman !” 

“That is not precisely what I meant,’ replied 
Natalie, with a little, musical ring of laughter at 
finding she had spoken aloud. “I admire dia- 
monds extremely. But it does not seem to me 
now that I should ever be ambitious to wear them 
though they were dazzling as Prince Esterhazy’s.” 

“There crops out her Puritan bringing-up,” 
mentally commented Mr. Thorndike. “She will | 
get over all that one of these days.” But he said 
aloud: “Then if diamonds fail, what does please | 
you, Miss Vane? All women have their pet fan- | 
cies. I am curious to know yours.” 

Again that gay little laugh stirred the warm, 
softly scented air. Yet there was a touch of 
seriousness in Natalie’s voice as she answered : 

“T must confess to a weakness for fine laces, Mr. 
Thorndike. And I do adore old china!” 

“Tt shall not be my fault if you do not very 
soon gratify both likings to your heart's content,” 


he answered, and he looked at Miss Vane as a) 


man looks at the only woman in the world to 
whom he would make such a speech. 


A little touch of brighter color in her cheeks | 
In | 


showed the look had not been lost on Natalie. 
a moment, however, she was saying: 

“But there is something I like better than 
these.” 

“ What in the world is that ?” 

“T love a huge, shaggy St. Bernard—a great 
brown lion of a creature. We had such a one at 
home. He was a part of it. We called him 
Rhadamanthus because of his solemn face. A 
friend of papa’s brought him from the Alps. We 
never had a tramp—Noel and I—without old 
Rhad’s going too. I can feel his cold black muz- 
zle in my palm this moment.” 

There was a little catch in the speaker’s voice. 

“You shall have a full-blooded St. Bernard in 
a little while, Miss Vane,” said Mr. Thorndike. 
“He shall be of the best breed—as big, brown, 
shaggy a fellow as can be found in all Europe.” 

A pair of beautiful eyes flashed up their radiant 
thanks in his face, but before Natalie could speak 
there was a sound of wheels in the drive; the front 
door burst open, and, drawn by the firelight, Alsey | 
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burst into the library, her eyes sparkling, her 
cheeks stung into a cherry-red by the chilly wind. 

“Tsn’t this splendid?” she began, in her elate 
soprano. ‘And here you two people are like 
Darby and Joan by the fire!” 

She was overflowing with high spirits; she did 
not mind where her words hit as she threw off her 
gauntlets and spread her hands before the blaze. 


| It was the first time she had seen a fire lighted in 
| the library. 


The sight had the charm of novelty. 
Her face glowed like a blush-rose from out its 
mass of fleecy wrappings. 

“ You deserve to have every door and window 
barred against you,” said her uncle, between jest 
and earnest. “What has got into you to run off 
and leave Miss Vane alone to the night and the 
servants, I’m ashamed of you.” 

The girl turned to Natalie with a half-confident, 
half-appealing air. 

“Won't you take my part against him?” she 
asked. “They would not let me come away. It 
would be the last time, they said. But you know 
I did not mean to neglect you, Miss Vane.” 

“ Perfectly, Alsey ; so does your uncle.” 

Mr. Thorndike lifted his eyebrows. 

“ Tt is a foregone conclusion that you will always 
take her side,” he said. “What can one weak 
masculine biped do with such feminine forces 
arrayed against him? I suppose,” he continued, 
a moment later, in a slightly changed tone, “ it is 
to be expected that her head should be a little 
turned with this prospect of going to Europe., 
What kind of a little girl is coming back to us a 
year from this time, I wonder?” 

“Just the kind that is going away from you,” 
answered Alsey, darting down on her uncle’s knee 


/and laying her head on his shoulder, where the 


bright young hair seemed like a mesh of golden 
sunbeams. “You don’t really think I am quite 
such a simpleton as that?” she asked, half ten- 
derly, half reproachfully. 

“ As what?” 

* As to let a year abroad make a goose of me?” 

“Heaven forbid!” answered Mr. Thorndike, 
with unusual devyoutness, “If I thought, Alsey 
Faxon, you would return to me, your head full of 
new-fangled notions and foreign affectations, you 
should never set foot off from your native soil. 
My letting you go is an experiment, at best. If 
it weren’t that Mrs. Warden is a sensible woman—” 

“Why don’t you say, if my niece, Alsey Faxon, 
weren't a sensible girl?” she interposed, indig- 
nantly. “To find out, after all, you think mea 
simpleton, Uncle Andrew!” ‘There was a little 
hurt tremulousness in her voice. 

“T think this year will be a sharper teat of your 
mettle than anything it has yet had to bear,” he 
rejoined. “But I should never have subjected 
you to the trial if I had not good faith in the 


grain,” 
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A soft little | 
} 


she 


This last clause appeased A lIsey. 
arm stole around her uncle’s neck. 

“A year isn’t such an awfully long time,’ 
said, as she felt a sudden twinge at her heart- | 
strings. “I shall come back, of course, to find | 
everything just as it is to-night. The fire will be 
making a jolly roar up the chimney. I shall be | 
on your knee and you will be saying all sorts of | 
horrid things, and Miss Vane will be sitting where | 
she does, looking on, with the smile in her eyes. | 
And so I shall wonder if my going away and the 
year abroad has not been all a dream.” 

“Yes; I certainly hope Miss Vane will be sit 
ting there,” Mr. Thorndike replied, in that low, 
deep tone, which those who knew him best had | 
learned to recognize as meaning a good deal with 


’ 


him, 

When Natalie reached her chamber that night 
she found a letter lying on her dressing-bureau. 
It contained a request that she would resume her 
drawing-class and an offer of increased salary. 
After she had read the letter, she laid it down and 
regarded the open sheet with a curious expression. 
She only could read between the lines. The letter 
set the old life, bare and cramped on every side, 
before her. The increase of salary seemed a mere 
pittance, though it would have admitted some agree- 
able changes in her expenses last year. The offer | 
was evidently supposed a compliment, and those 
who made it thought they had done a handsome | 
thing. 

A gleam of amusement was in Natalie’s eyes 
as she fancied how the whole thing would look to 
Mr. Thorndike. She had begun to refer most 
things that concerned her future to his opinion. 
If she was to lose some independence in this way 
she would gain a yast amount in others. Natalie 
remembered, now, that she was within two days of 
the time she had named for giving an answer to | 
her suitor. There was no need of replying to 
her letter in a hurry. Mr. Thorndike would have | 
a right to see it, after what must be said between 
them. By that time he would have a right, too, 
to say what her answer should be. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
rT\WO days later, Natalie Vane came up to her 
chamber an hour or two after breakfast; her 
face wore a look of quiet content. She hummed 
some soft little German air that Noel had taught 
her. She had just said good-bye to Alsey for the 
day. Her uncle drove her over to the station, 
whence she was to proceed through the Notch to 
the Fabyan House, where the Wardens were to 
meet her, and in their company she would ascend 

Mount Washington. = 
Mr. Thorndike’s first reply to this proposal, 
though Mrs. Warden had written very earnestly 
about it, had been a decided negative. But the | 
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swift disappointment that clouded the violet eyes 
and the thought of the parting close at hand had 
its effect. As soon as the girl had slipped out of 
the room, she said: 

“Tf you refuse to let her go, she will feel it is 
for my sake. That will make me uncomfortable 
all day. Besides, there is no reason in the world 
why she should stay. I am quite equal to taking 
care of myself.” 

Mr. Thorndike reflected. A business engage- 
ment would take him, the next morning, nearly 
half way to Fabyan’s, Alsey could go on with 
an acquaintance, who would be on the train. When 
his niece returned, Mr. Thorndike took her by 
surprise and made her face radiant as the sunrise 
by announcing what was unusual with him, his 
change of mind, 

Alsey knew perfectly well to whom this was 
owing. 

“Tt is all your doing, you dear thing!” the girl, 
just before she sprung into the phaeton, whispered 
in Natalie’s ear. 

Natalie had caught the look in Alsey’s eyes 
when she had read Mrs. Warden’s letter, which 
her uncle had tossed her with his negative. That 
had been at the bottom of her interference in the 
girl’s favor. But Natalie found that she had served 
her own case as well, She was very glad to have 
this day to herself; for Mr. Thorndike would not 
return until evening. 

She had a curious feeling that she was standing 
on a great height. She could see how the long 
road behind stretched from her dim, earliest mem- 
ory up te this hour; she could see that other road 
she was to go winding through the years—the 
smooth levels, broad and shaded—the borderings 
bright with flowers. Natalie drew a long breath. 
Would the soft air give her, sometimes, a sense of sti- 
fling? would the smooth, flowery reaches have any 
outlooks of far nobler heights and of solemn hea- 
vens? It was too late to be asking such questions 
now ; they would perhaps be vague, moonshiny ones 
inany case. The die wascast. To-day was the date 
she had named. From some hints Mr. Thorndike 
had dropped, she knew he was quite as conscious 
of it as herself. He would ask her to-night 
and she would tell him that she would be his 
wife. 

Natalie said this to herself, with a sudden in- 
drawing of breath and a swift flash of color over 
her face. She happened to stand at the moment 
just opposite her dressing-bureau, and her glance 
fell on the toilet-cushion where the letter lay 
which she had received the night before. She 
suddenly stepped forward, took up the sheet, and 
regarded it almost as though it were a sentient 


|thing. The letter symbolized for her that old 


life that had grown to look so narrow and bur- 
dened—that she was never to know again. 
“Tt has come to an end! it has come to an end!” 
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she said, apostrophizing the letter. Anybody lis- | rich, dark, velvety petals against a few large gera- 
tening would have caught the exultant throb in | nium leaves. 
her tones. But as she sat there in the soft, half-veiled light 
After she laid down the letter she went to the | of the September morning, gazing absently at the 
window. She was in too restless, inconsequent a | radiant flower and the green leaves in her hand, 
mood to set about doing anything. ‘he day was | some of those dreadful speeches which were Mr. 
one of those gray, brooding days which precede | Thorndike’s habit came up most unwelcome in 
the Indian summer. The warm air seemed full of | her thoughts. She seemed to hear his tones—they 
a listening hush. The insects had a low, dreamy | always had a little metallic ring to her ear when 
hum. The hills showed far, faint outlines through | he spoke in certain moods—she saw the set of the 
silver mists. The leaves had begun to fall, and | jaw, the steely glance of the eyes; she had learned 
each day the bursts of color grew brighter and | to know them all—they were a part of the man 





thicker in wooded places. Some of the frailer | whose wife to-night she would promise to be! 
growths had shriveled at the touch of the frost. 
But the beds and rockeries were still splendid 
with the richest bloom of the year. About this, 
crimson tipped butterflies and great, yellow-belted 
bees hovered and wheeled. The little gusts of 
golden leaves, the soft, mellow air, the tender, 
pensive light, which had something in it like the 
smile of one who is soon to go away from us into 
distance or death, had an inexpressible charm for 
Natalie Vane. It was just the sort of day she 
would have had for this last one of her girlhood. 
To-morrow she would belong to Mr. Thorndike. 
Did other women, she wondered, feel as she did 
on the eve of an engagement? That would de- 
pend, of course, upon the sort of women they 
were and upon the men they were to marry. 

Natalie was aware, too, that the marriage would 
follow quickly on the engagement. She knew Mr. 
Thorndike would urge its immediate consumma- 
tion, and she had no reason for delay—none, at 
least, that would have a chance against his argu- 
ments. The wedding would be a quiet affair. 
Their tastes would pefectly coincide here. It was 
a favorite saying of his, and one which did him 
credit, too, “that he never did like to begin 
things with a splurge.” 


There could be no guarding against, no possible 
| help for these speeches. The most trivial things 
| were likely to provoke them. They made Natalie 
wince like cruel blows on her soft flesh; indeed, 
when it came to a mere question of pain, Natalie 
would have chosen the blows. For these speeches 
| gave her whole moral being a terrible recoil; they 
| were revelations; they showed to her finer spir- 
itual sense something hard and coarse and selfish 
in the man she was trying to love—something 
that, as his wife, she would always have to meet— 
something to which she could not grow oblivious 
or indifferent without a fatal deterioration of her 
own nature, 

Natalie had done her best to put these speeches 
out of sight. Her conscience always stung her 
when she had undergone one of these revulsions 
of feeling toward Mr. Thorndike. It seemed a 
wrong and disloyalty to him. She, at least, hav- ‘ 
ing made up her mind to be his wife, had no right 
to these recoils and frigid moods. In her remorse 
she would gladly have confessed them to him. 
But her instinct taught her the folly of any such 
|attempt. Not that a fear of offending him re- 
|strained her. She would have fought down such 
| moral cowardice at any cost. Nor was it in the 





So, with her thoughts coming and going in a least likely that he would have been pained, His 
musing, fragmentary way, as she moved about the | egotism was an armor that could not be pierced 
beautiful, silent rooms and wandered out-doors| by so light a shaft. He would probably Lave 
among the walks and shrubberies in the warm, | laughed at the whole thing—thought her bringing- 
brooding air, it was not strange that a sweet, rest- | up had made her morbidly conscientious. Natalie 
ful sense of home and possession stole over Natalie | concluded not to risk the experiment of confes- 
Vane. Here, in this lovely corner of God’s earth, | sion, lest that should only widen the gulf between 
the lines had fallen to her; here she would come | them. 
early to welcome the spring—here she would stay! She had hoped that marriage would itself sup- 
late to watch the long, beautiful summers out. | ply what was lacking in her feelings. The relation 
Here she would reign wife and mistress ! | always brought two people closer where there was 
“When a woman is tired and lonely,” she said | a sound basis of respect at the start. Of course, 
to herself, “it is a good thing—it is the most | there would be that in her own case. Marriage, 
blessed thing in the world—to have a man’s strong | Natalie often reflected in a general way, identified 
arm and solid sense tolean on. I ought to be a| people’s interests and lives immensely. 
very happy woman this day. I—am.” But as she sat there in the warm, dreamy still- 


She charged the last monosyllable with immense 
fervor, and a little, resolute line stole about the 
curves of her mouth, She sat down in one of the 
great piazza chairs; she played with a splendid 


crimson dahlia which she had plucked, laying the 


| ness, with some of Mr. Thorndike’s speeches ring- 
|ing hard and resonant in her memory, the words 
which are a part of the marriage-service came up 
to Natalie Vane—“ Till death do you part.” They 
would say that to each other—to their own souls— 
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to God! It might mean a very long time. Na- 
talie remembered she might live as long again and 
not be very old, after all. People said they did 
not feel eo who were more than twice her age. Mr. 
Thorndike had told her he was old enough to be 
her father. There was probably more fact than 
figure in his statement, though she had never felt 
curious as to the exact number of his birthdays. 
Certainly his years must be greatly in advance of 
her own. So far as that went, the chances were 
that she would long outlive him. If she did that 
—if she were alone again in the world—it would 
not be as now. She would have plenty of money ; 
she would be free to live her own life. He would 
have seen to all that; he would leave the woman 
who had borne his name rich. She would have the | 
beautiful home, the wide leisures, the large free- 

dom, the sweet independence. She could come 

and go when and where she pleased. She could | 
brighten other lives with her wealth. All this 

ease and independence might come to her before 

she was an old woman. 

Suddenly Natalie Vane sprung to her feet, as 
though some cruel blow had smitten her. The 
beautiful flower, the bright leaves, fell from her 
fingers. 

“O my God! O my God!” she cried, as one 
cries in mortal peril, “ have mercy on me !” 

She seemed at that moment to find herself on | 
the dizziest edge of some frightful precipice. A | 





great gulf yawned below her. She saw the black, | 
hungry depths, though all around her shone the | 
September day with its pensive light, its warm, | 


drowsy air, and its little gusts of autumn leaves | 


like flocks of golden birds. She locked about her | 


& moment with strained, scared eyes. Then she | 
realized where she was, and the beetling height | 
and the black, hungry depths began slowly to re- 
cede, 

She had had a terrible shock; she felt chilled to 
the heart, and she began to walk about in the 
warmth and light, as one would after a sudden 
faintness, She saw the flower, like a great crim- 
son coal, lying on the piazza-floor. She picked it 
up with asort of vague pity. Then a great butter- 
fly, yellow, with crimson-edged wings, alighted for 
& moment on the petals. She watched it with a 
pathetic look as it soared away. She wished at 
the moment, in a weak, childish sort of way, she 
were that late butterfly darting about in the warm, 
September forenoon—the next night’s frost would 
probably end the thing. 

For Natalie Vane had made a discovery. She 
found she had been looking forward to the poasi- 
bility of Mr. Thorndike’s death with no feeling 
of regret—with a certain sense of reliéf—she, who 
to-night was to promise him that she would be his 
wife! 

You must remember the kind of woman she was 
and what her training had been and what love 
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and marriage meant to her, if you would conceive 
what a terrible sword-thrust this discovery was to 
her conscience. It was like suddenly finding her- 
self on the eve of committing a crime. The first 
effect on her was almost wholly physical. She felt 
sick and chilled in every fibre of her warm, healthy 
frame. 

But a woman of Natalie’s character would soon 
surmount a shock of this sort. In a little while 
this feeling wore off. The old life—the steady 
beat of heart and pulse—came back and left her 
with the question to decide with her own soul and 
with God. Could she marry this man in the face 
of the discovery she had made? 

She fancied she was all the time repeating the 
words to herself. But she was quite mistaken. 
The voice which she heard spoke with no human 
lips. 

Natalie Vane had come to the parting of the 
ways. Long ago, the solemn old Greek myth had 
placed Hercules there and embodied in one legend 
the struggle of all human life. 

Was she going to put away Mr. Thorndike’s 
offer—the man’s strong, sheltering care; the beau- 
tiful home ; the life, with all its grace and dignity 
and domestic charm, for a mood that had passed 
with a shock, for a feeling that may never recur 
again ? 

Was it not weak and morbid to hold one’s self 
to such stern account for a swift, vanishing emo- 
tion? Other women—good women, sensible wo- 
men—would not mind. Were she once married 
she would never feel like that. The thought of 
her husband’s leaving her would bring with it, 
then, an unutterable pang. 

So one side of Natalie Vane reasoned. It was 
a large side of her nature; it was the one that 
made her feminine tastes, her love of beautiful 
things, her delight in home. It was the one to 
which Mr. Thorndike’s offer had so powerfully 
appealed ; it was the one, too, which must make 
the giving him up—if the question came to that 
—a terrible struggle between her conscience and 
her inclinations. 

But this side was not all of Natalie Vane. There 
was another that would haveits turn. The strength 
of her old Roundhead forbears was, as we have 
seen, in the fibre of this delicate woman, their 
high moral sense, their solemn conviction of the 
supremacy of duty, their capacity of self-renuncia- 
tion. 

“ As her mother had loved her father,” she had 
said to Mr. Thorndike, when they stood by the 
sunset-sea. But she had given up that idea a good 
while ago. She had made up her mind that he 
was not the man to inspire the sort of enthusiasm 
in a woman which her father would. 

She meant to be true to him—to herself—that 
She would tell him that some feeling she 


night. 
If he 


had hoped and waited for had not come. 
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took her, it must be with that distinct avowal on 
her part. 

Natalie knew the man too well to doubt how he 
would regard her scruples. They would seem to 
him romantic nonsense. His egoism would be 
her strongest ally. 

She turned, after awhile, and went into the 
house. 
rooms. She moved in and out among the heavy 
portiéres and amid all the beautiful furnishings. 
Sometimes her fingers dropped, with a caressing 
touch, on some fine bronze, on some lovely painted 
panel, or some bit of rare porcelain. Then she 
paused before one picture and another—a land- 
scape, melting into far, aerial vistas, an interior 
full of strong grouping and healthy realism, 
or a bit of coast-line or marine color that had been 
a favorite with her. 

At last she paused in one of the smaller rooms 
before an engraving which had struck her the 
first time she saw it. It was from a statue of 
Milton’s Lady in Comus. She stood for a long 
time gazing up at the pure, rapt face and the pose 
of the strong, beautiful figure. She thought how 
the sculptor of one century had caught the dream 
of the poet of another and breathed it into his 
marble. Anybody seeing the two at that moment 
—the picture on the wall and the woman who 
watched below—would have been struck by some 
subtle resemblance between them. There was the 
same pure line of profile, and something of the 
same grace of attitude. This resemblance, of 
which Natalie herself was quite unconscious, had 
struck Mr. Thorndike once when, coming in sud- 
denly, he found her before the picture. 

At length she turned away and resumed her 
walk. There was a great pain and perplexity in 
her eyes. Had there risen now, at this late hour, 
she was asking herself, a doubt regarding the an- 
swer she was to give to Mr. Thorndike? What 
right had it to come up and torture her now? for 
the thought of leaving this place seemed like tear- 
ing her life out! How deep her roots had struck 
here ! 
alone seemed home to her; and, as she moved 
about the rooms in that aimless way, she seemed, 
with her fine harmonies of movement and mold 
and color, the fitting mistress of all her surround- 
ings. 

“T cannot give it up! I cannot give it up!” she 
spoke out, sharply, two or three times. 


At last the housekeeper came searching for her. 


It was lunch-time. 
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In the silence she wandered about the | 


In all the world, this beautiful Oak Glades | 





you wouldn’t look like that,” inwardly commented 
the sharp-eyed housekeeper. “It can’t be Mr. 
Thorndike’s at the bottom of it. If ever a man 
worshiped the ground a woman treads on, he 
does the spot where you set your dainty little feet | 
As for you—he’s a grand catch ; but, for all that, 
I’ve half a mind that the shoe pinches some- 
where.” 

If Mrs. Bell’s metaphors were a little mixed 
her shrewdness had got very close to the truth. 

She waited on Natalie that day, who drank the 
tea and swallowed the toast under a vague con- 
sciousness of sharp, kindly observation. It was a 
relief to get away from this once more. She went 
out into the grounds. Indoors oppressed her like 
a nightmare. 

Natalie roamed about once more among the 
shrubberies and through the winding, deep-shad- 
owed paths. Gray, soft mists, opening and shut- 
ting on the distant hills, made lovely, vapory 
vistas there. Sweet, nameless scents haunted the 
atmosphere. Perhaps that wide, calm outdoors, 
that sky opening its depths of tender blue between 
great, pearl-edged masses of cloud, and the soft, 
brooding day had their influence ; for the larger, 
nobler mood that was a part of her soul—that had 
been biding its time—came now to Natalie Vane. 
She tried to look at the question on which such 
issues hung for her in a calm, impersonal way— 
tried to think how she should regard it if another 
woman were in her place. But this did not help 
her. The same doubts and perplexities must exist 
for another as for herself. 

“ But for all that there must be a right!” poor 
Natalie said. “If one could only find out what 
that is!” 

She wished the great dividing moral lines had 
been more sharply drawn. Then she found her- 
self wondering whether, if she refused Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s offer to-night, she would not regret it to- 
morrow. By that time her doubts might look 
morbid and absurd. 

“ Noblesse oblige.” The old words suddenly came 
up again as a little gust of scarlet and sienna leaves 
whirled in the path before her. They seemed to 


| her now large words illuminated with new, grand 


meanings. The old home, the early life, the no- 
bler standards amid which she had been nurtured, 
brought with their memory a new sense of obliga- 
tion and responsibility. Much had been given 
her. Of her, therefore, in fine instinct and high 
ideals, would much sometime be required. 

Then she thought of her dead. She must not 


“T am afraid you will have a lonely meal of it,” | failthem. She believed in immortality. She ex- 


she said, sympathetically. Her black eyes searched | 


the young lady’s face. It looked pale and tired. 
Natalie roused herself. 
“T shall not mind the loneliness,” she replied. 
“T like a day like this all to myself.” 
“Then there is something else you don’t like or 


pected to meet them some time. How could she 
bear the silent reproach of those tender eyes ? 
These thoughts came and went, as mists upon 
the distant hills, as the gray clouds muffling up 
and then dropping away from the pensive autumn 
sky. She sighed once, as she thought if there 
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could only have been a great, overmastering love 
to swallow up all these perplexities and set her 
at rest in its triumphant assurance and blessed- 
ness, 

For Natalie believed in love with her whole 
soul. Some women were called to prove their 
faith in it by patience and endurance and forgive- 
ness. Was she to prove hers in another way— 
prove it by a renunciation of all that love could 
bring with it except itself? 

Things came to her in the oddest way as she 
walked about in the warm stillness. What made 
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was just sinking below the western hills, leaving a 
great glory of rippled crimson almost up to the 
zenith. 

Natalie went straight to the stable before she 
dismounted. She took Brownie to the stall. It 
was nothing unusual for Miss Vane to go there. 
But this time she paused and stroked the velvet 





| coat and the long mane tenderly. The mare whin- 
| nied, and ran her nose between the soft palms 
}and held her head down for the touch she was 
| used to—the touch of the light, caressing fingers. 


| Suddenly Natalie bent her head down, too. She 





her remember at that moment Nancy Lammeter’s| laid her face on Brownie’s mane and sobbed as 
speech to her husband in the great crisis of their| though her heart would break. The pain that 
lives—“ But I wasn’t worth doing wrong for noth- | shook her from head to foot, that tore her with an 
ing is in this world” ? unutterable wrench, was the thougbt that she and 
Once Natalie stood still, and looked all about | Brownie had had their last ride together! 
the fair domain and off to the house, the dove- | -_ 
gray shining soft against the dark greenery. How 
fair it all looked! And she had thought that she | CHAPTER XXXI. 
and Oak Glades belonged to each other! The|/P\HE train was late that night, and Mr. Thorn- 
room at the South End came up to her. How} dike did not reach home until after dark. He 
bare and cramped it looked just then! But with was particularly vexed at the detention, as Miss 
a swift gesture Natalie put all that away. Vane was alone, and he feared she must have had 
“Tt is not a question of what I want or like,” | a dull day of it. He told her this when she came 
she said to her soul, sternly. “If I am not going| in at last to welcome him home and he rose to 
to marry the man for love I must do it for some | meet her; he held her hand a few seconds, gazing 
personal, selfish reason. Even now I could not | a in wrse ng which a had a tired 
judge for another woman in my place. Perhaps; look. He could have cur that blundering 
it will be clear to me some day. But here and engineer who delayed the train. 
now it does not seem right to marry a man for| They were not in the library to-night, but oppo- 
anything he can give me—anything he can be to| site that in a small octagon room, where they had 
me!” been much in the habit of gathering on summer 
Her thought had worked itself round to this| evenings. This room was mostly in gray, which 
point at last. Certain lines about the delicate | threw into stronger relief the soft, rich colors of 
mouth had their own meanings. Here was a/| the rugs and hangings. 
woman who, making up her mind that a thing} In the warm, still night it seemed as though the 
was right, would have the courage to do it. summer had repented and turned back. The 
She thought of Alsey with a sudden pang. | shaded light made the room seem full of moon- 
Would she be sorry—would her uncle, if things | shine, except in the corners, where the shadows 
were to end in that way—that Natalie had ever | brooded dim and mysterious. 
come to Oak Glades? When Natalie was a little girl she had read a 
“No!” she reflected, with a thrill of solemn | history of the Reign of Terror. It had power- 
gladness. “ Whatever happened they could never | fully affected her. Her imagination often busied 
be sorry. They would always remember one day, | itself in trying to reproduce some of those terrible 
what more would have fallen upon the fair | scenes. She would picture herself seated in the 
summer home if she had not been there! She tumbril as it rolled through the crowded Paris 
had looked death in the face—had beat him back | streets to the guillotine, while the people on the 
for Alsey’s sake. There would be that bond be-| pavements and in the windows of the houses 
tween them to the end. | looked on with sorrowful or exultant faces. To- 
It was a little after the middle of the afternoon | night, as she entered the room, that old memory 
when she went to the house and sent an order to| came up. 
the stable for Brownie. | Mr. Tho:ndike seated Natalie in one of the low, 
Once in the saddle, she dashed off for miles into | deep-cushioned chairs. Then he took his own seat 
the wide, still country in the warm, brooding after- | on the other side of the table—a small, exquisitely 
noon, She had not made up her mind what she | carved thing in black oak. 
would do when she set out. She had but one wish,} “You must have had rather a dreary time of 
and that was that she and Brownie could go riding | it,” he seid. “ But you would have Alsey go, you 
off forever into that gray, soft, veiled afternoon. | remember. it was very generous on your part, 
Three hours later the two returned. The sun | but you should have considered yourself a little.” 
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“T have not been lonely a moment, Mr. Thorn- 
dike,” answered the soft voice he liked to hear. 
“T have had too much to think about.” 

“Have you found time to think what day this 
is?” he asked, in a tone half tender, half playful, 
‘and what you promised me to-night ?” 

“Mr. Thorndike,” said the soft, serious voice, 
“T have hardly thought of anything else to-day.” 

“Tt seems to me I have served a rather long 
probation. Won’t you give me the credit for some 
patience ?”’ 

“Certainly: for any amount you like.” 

“On that ground, then, mayn’t I claim some 
reward?” He leaned forward with an air of pleas- 
ant confidence that did not misbecome him. 

Natalie had been waiting for some opening. It 
had come now. 

“You remember, Mr. Thorndike, I said if I 
could love you as my mother loved my father. I 
have been trying all these weeks to do that.” 
Despite her effort, there was a little suppressed 
pain in the words. 

It was not the sort of reply he had expected ; it | 
was not one that would be altogether agreeable to | 
a man from the woman he loved. Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s egoism, however, saved him a good deal of | 
the sensitiveness which, more or less, embitters 
the lives of less self-confident people. 

There was a little pause. 

“And do I understand you to mean that you 
have not succeeded ?” he asked, in a voice that had | 
now its old, incisive key. 

“Yes; that is what I mean.” 

He moved a little nearer the table to get a better 
view of her. The soft light shone on the beautiful 
head, on all the fine lines of lip and cheek and 
brow. He noticed that she was pale. 

“Do you mean, Miss Vane,” he asked, going 
straight to the mark, “that you refuse my offer?” 

“T have no right to accept it, Mr. Thorndike, | 
after what I have told you.” 

There was another pause. It seemed to him | 
that he must be dreaming. The idea that any 
woman who had the chance would refuse to marry 
him was so utterly foreign to Andrew Thorndike’s 
mind that it could not entertain the supposition. | 

In a few moments he arose and stood before | 
Natalie. 

“Then I understand there is something about | 
me which—prevents your loving me, Miss Vane?” | 

He did not speak these words in an angry or a| 
hurt tone, but in one of simple bewilderment. | 
Yet, as he threw back hie shoulders and stood | 
there in his strong, vigorous manhood, his whole | 
attitude was instinct with masterful pride and | 
energy. It struck Natalie through all the pain | 
and stress of the moment. 

“You cannot doubt that I respect and admire | 
you very thoroughly, Mr. Thorndike,” she enid. | 
*‘ But that is not love.” 











Again he waa silent; but his thoughts were 
busy enough. 

“Tt is all sentiment and nonsense,” they were 
saying; “that is the upshot of it. Her training 
has a good deal to do with it. Those Puritan no- 
tions make conscientious fools of the best sort of 
women!” But it never entered his mind to take 
her at her word. It was not in Andrew Thorn- 
dike’s nature to give up anything on which he 
had once set his heart. Indeed, Miss Vane had 
taken the precise course to make him more in love 
with her than ever. 

“ Let us be sensible man and woman,” he said, 
resuming his seat, after he had drawn it close to 
hers, and laying his hand on the arm of her chair. 
He spoke in that quiet, kindly, reasoning tone 
which is so effectual in a strong man. “If I am 
willing to accept what feeling you have for me— 
the esteem and admiration—and let the love on 
my side serve for both, why can’t we be satisfied ?” 

“You are very generous, Mr. Thorndike; but 
what right have I to let all the best be on your 
side? You deserve a woman who will bring you 
her whole heart.” 

“Whatever I may deserve, you will allow me 
to be the judge of what I want!” He said thie in 
his old, sharp, resolute tone. A weak woman 
would have been mastered by it. 

But Natalie had not, at that time, very much 
feeling to spare for him. The fair, pale wo- 
man sitting there was fighting giants of which 


he could have no conception. She was afraid of | 


herself—afraid lest she should betray her own 
ideal. There was that in her own soul that pleaded 
Mr. Thorndike’s suit more eloquently than he 
could possibly do, All that this man offered her, 
all that he could be to her, was drawing her now 
with mighty, invisible forces. She was conscious 
of an almost overmastering impulse to confess the 
feeling which had surprised her that day and 
which had at the last moment changed her re- 
solve. 

Butshe was certain that he would not regard it se- 
riously. In his eyes, it would all have been only a 
passing mood to which her scruples lent undue 
importance. 

Then all the time there was a doubt lurking in 
Natalie’s own soul whether she would be doing 
wrong to accept this man. 

“T want to do what is right—what is right for 
both of us,” she said, under her breath. Her 
hands lay folded in her lap; all the color had fled 
from her lips. 

Mr. Thorndike rose again, pushed back his 
chair, and walked to and fro. A sense of all the 
woman sitting there in her youth and loveliness 
was putting away from her for an idea, a scruple, 
a fancy,came over him with tremendous force. 
It had much the effect on him that it would if he 
had seen her resolute to sacrifice herself because 
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some awful rite of a religion in which she had 
been trained demanded it. It was, perhaps, the 
noblest hour of Andrew Thorndike’s life, because, 
in thinking of her, in pity for her, he lost sight 
of himself. 

“Confound her education !” he thought. 

But with her he kept his temper admirably. 
Indeed, those who knew him best said Andrew 
Thorndike was always most dangerous when he 
had himself under best control. At last he stopped 
his walk and leaned over her chair. 

“Tf you insist on this decision, you will live to 
see the day you regret it,’ hesaid. His tone neu- 
tralized anything that might have been offensive 
in the words. But they were well considered. 
Mr. Thorndike was as determined not to give up 
this woman as he had ever been about anything 
in his life. 

“T have no doubt I shall be sorry sometimes,” 
Natalie answered wearily, as she thought of her 
room at the South End and of the rainy days 
when she would go to her drawing-lessons. “ You 
may be sure of that. But I shall always know 
that I tried to do right. Whatever I may regret, 
I cannot be remorseful.” 

“ When I think of what your life will be without 
me,” he broke out, with a kind of half-tender, half- 
angry impatience; “to think of such a woman as 
you out in the cold and rough of the world—at the 
mercy of all sorts of people! What hands those 
are to fight a man’s battle!” and he glanced at the 
soft, slender fingers in her lap. “Don’t I know 
what you will have to meet?” 

“Do you think J have not thought of all that?” 
asked Natalie, and the look in the great brown 





eyes lifted to him out of the white face hurt the | 


proud, pompous man. “ But don’t you see—can’t 
you understand? I have no right to marry you, 
simply because I am alone in the world, because 
of what you will do for me, because I need you.” 

“Yes, you have,” he broke out, passionately, 
“the best right in the world, if I want you.” 

At those words her heart gave a great bound. 
Were they a lie, or man’s truth, or God’s? 


It was his chance, if he had known it. At that 


moment she felt as though she might, after all, | 


give up the struggle and creep into his arms, that 
would fold her about forever. 

“T have kept my promise,” she said. 
tried in all these weeks you gave me—I want you 


to believe that—I never tried so hard for any- | 


thing in my life before,” and she looked up at 
him, her large eyes so pathetic with apology and 
entreaty that they atoned for anything not flatter- 
ing to his self-love in her words. 


“You needn’t have tried so hard,” he said, in | 


his tenderest way. “If I had known I should 
have told you that.” 

“ But you ought not to have told me,” she said, 
facing him now with white, passionate eagerness. 


“T have | 
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| “You ought to say, ‘She must give me her best or 
nothing.’ You should help me to be worthiest of 
you, even if that means that we cannot belong to 
each other. You would not want me to marry 
you, if in doing that I should be less of a woman.” 

It was the supreme moment, if he had only 


known it. The scales were trembling in the bal- 
ance. But it was his fate to say just the wrong 
word. 


“You have asked something of me now beyond 
|the power of man to do,” he said, seriously, yet 
with a touch of half-grim humor. “ But if I am 
satisfied—if I am ready to take the risks—why 
need you trouble yourself further? My dear child, 
put away all these morbid scruples and come to 
me. Think of the home I can give you—of the 
life I can make for you—of the place in which I 
shall set you !” 

He was standing just before her as he said these 
words; he put out his arms. 

Her glance went over the strong, erect figure, 
and then turned and crept slowly about the gray, 
softly lit, homelike room. It gave a finer accent 
to all his words. 

But they had voiced the old temptation. A 

look, wild and hunted, suddenly leaped to her 
jeyes. Then the white face under that weight of 
| auburn-brown hair slowly grew resolute, until, as 
| the man gazed, the soft lines seemed chiseled in 
marble. 

“T dare not take what you offer me—I dare 
not,” said Natalie Vane, “because I do not love 


you.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


R. THORNDIKE had not pressed his suit 

after that last reply of Natalie’s. He had 
been on the point of doing so when the long, sil- 
very chimes of a clock on the wall behind him 
told him that it was midnight. 
| A few minutes later he went with Miss Vane to 
the door. Her white face, her tired eyes, hurt 
the man. Nothing could have been kinder than 
the way in which he shook hands with her at 
parting. She was quite worn out. She fell into 
a heavy sleep as soon as her head touched the 


pillow. 

When she awoke next morning she found a 
| cold, gray fog beating in from the sea. When she 
went down she learned that Mr. Thorndike had 
been summoned away before breakfast. He had 
left some kind messages for her. He had said he 
|should be home a little after dark. He expected 
|to join Alsey and her friends somewhere on the 
road, and they would all return together. 
| Natalie was perfectly aware that Mr. Thorndike 
| had not given up his suit. She had a feeling, too, 
| that if they met again he would come off victori- 


| ous. She could not go through another night like 
i 
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the last one. There was no safety for her except 
in flight. 

Everything seemed to favor this. Even Mrs. 
Bell would be absent for the day, as she had gone 
to Portland that morning. Of course, Alsey would 
miss her on her return, but her friends and the 
preparations for her journey would go far to make 
up for Natalie’s disappearance. 

If Mr. Thorndike were offended—it was not a 
question of any human being’s offense—it was a 
life and death question of right. 

She would have a few hours of perfect inde- 
pendence. It seemed as though they had been 
arranged for her at this crisis, In a little while, 
walking to and fro in her room, Natalie had made 
up her mind. 

Her eyes suddenly lighted on the letter which 
lay on the toilet cushion, where she had placed it 
two days ago, intending to consult Mr. Thorndike 
before she replied. 
that now! 

But the time was short. She must act swiftly. 
Natalie suddenly took up her pen and wrote a tele- 
gram. Then she summoned a servant and ordered 
him to take it at once to the office. The man no- 
ticed that Miss Vane looked pale. He wondered 
if she had had any bad news. 

She packed her trunk like one in a dream. She 
wrote a tender letter to Alsey, in which she ex- 
plained that unforeseen circumstances had com- 
pelled her to return suddenly to Boston. If she 
did not see Alsey before she sailed they would 
both be spared the pain of the parting. She would 
write often, and the girl knew that wherever she 
went her friend’s heart would go with her. 

Then she wrote a brief letter to Mr. Thorndike: 


“Forgive me, if you can! Do me at least the 
justice to believe that I went to spare you and 
myself the pain of another evening like the last. 
I am trying to do right under circumstances that 
make it very hard—trying to be wise and true for 
your sake and my own. 

“NATALIE VANE.” 


She was very glad that there was no time for 
thought. She must utilize every moment if she 
would not mies the train. 

She made up her mind to return at once to 
Boston—to the room at the South End. She would 
take up the threads of her old life at first. In a 
day or two she would go to her home. It would 
comfort her to see the old friends and the old 
places and visit the graves there. 

All the time, too, Natalie had an under con- 
sciousness that, however sharp the wrench and 
pain might be now, the old courage and gladness, 
the old delight in life, would come back ; just as 
one, faint and worn with long illness, yet knows, 
with some throb of the heart, some leap of the 


There was no need of doing | 
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pulse, that one is not going to die. She would 
yet prove that the well-springs of her happiness 
lay deeper than all this hour’s pain and loss, 

It was a little after midday when Natalie came 
out of the house. The carriage was waiting to 
take her to the station. The world lay before her 
smothered in cold, dismal fogs. Natalie thought 
how, in three or four hours, Alsey would return, 
She seemed to hear the child’s first cry of dismay 
when she learned that Miss Vane had gone. 

Natalie turned and looked at the house. She 
remembered that night when she first drove up 
in the moonlight to Oak Glades. All the rest and 
joy, all the bloom and beauty of the dear, ban- 
ished summer rose before her. And the world 
that awaited her seemed gray and chill just 
then, as the low, cold fogs beating in from the 
sea. 

It was not too late now; she could turn back. 
One little word, a mere gesture, to-night, without 
a syllable, would make her mistress of all she was 
leaving. 

“But I dare not—God help me !—I dare not!” 
murmured Natalie, and then she dropped her veil 
over her white face and got into the carriage. 

All the time, my readers, | have been writing 
this story, I have imagined you a woman. | 
knew there was one question I should ask you at 
the end. Do you think Natalie Vane did right? 

I was sure, too, your reply must depend upon the 
sort of woman you really are. 

THE END. 





A MISCHIEVOUS DAISY. 


OES he love or love me not? 
Is my lover true? 
O’er and o’er again, I ask. 


Tell me, daisy, do— 
Though I know him true. 


As I pull the petals white 
From yeur heart of gold, 
Is the heart of him I love 
Faithful as of old? 
Ay! he’s true as gold. 


Many miles between us lie— 
Miles of land and sea. 

As I fondly think of him, 
Yearns he, too, for me, 
Though across the sea ? 


What! you wicked little flower ! 
“ Loves me not,” you say. 
Ah! I'll doubt your magic power. 
Doubt my lover? Nay, 
Spite of all you say. 
LaLuian M. THompson. 





MYRA 


MYRA FALCONER’S RISK. 


ALCONER FARM, of which gentle Myra | 


Falconer was mistress, was a beautiful but 

wild and lonely place, lying upon the shores 
of a lake seven miles from the city of C > at 
least, people always called it lonely, though it was 
never 80 to the pretty wife of Hugh Falconer, 
especially after baby Grace came to brighten the 
little household with her winsome ways. But the 
unbroken forest stretched away on one side for 
several miles, the farm fields covered quite an ex 
panse on the other, and it was half a mile back 
from the cliff shore on which the house stood to 
the great gate that opened upon the State road 

Sometimes, as Hugh would start away from 
home, he would linger reluctantly and try to get 
Myra to close up the house and go with him, or, 
if that were not feasible, to go to his mother’s and 
await his return. But Myra was a brave-hearted 
little woman and only answered, merrily: 

“What a housekeeper I would be, Hugh, to run 
off and leave my work whenever my husband has 
to leave home. No,no,sir! I shall stay at home 
and have a nice dinner for you when you come 
back !” 

So with such excuses she would send him off, 
and two or three years went by quietly, till at last 
Hugh grew to feel as unconcerned as Myra her- 
self. 

But one afternoon he came in hurriedly from 
the field and said : 

“Myra, Wilder, the murderer, has escaped from 
jail, and two of the officers got on his trail about 
three or four miles from here, where he took to the 
woods. They’ve called on the farmers around to 
help in the search, and are waiting for me at the 
road. No man knows these swamps and woods as 
well as I do, and it is every man’s duty to help 
secure this fellow, for by all accounts he’s a despe- 
rate character. But I can’t leave you and the 
child here. Lock the house while I saddle Zip, 
and I’]l take Gracie on my arm and leave you 
safely at mother’s as we go along. Brother Char- 
lie can’t leave to-day. Of course, we can’t keep 
up the search after dark, so I’ll be back by even 
ing and call for you.” 

“Why, Hugh, dear, I can’t possibly leave home 
Look at me! right in the midst of my 
No, you go 


now | 
baking and with pies in the even! 
right along, and I'll stay and finish my bak- 
ing.” 
Hugh hesitated, looked at the clock, and said: 
“1 don’t like it! besides, you can’t carry Grace 
so far.” 


’ ‘ 


“Oh! yes, I can,” replied his wife; “you know 
she can walk a little, and that will help me 


along.” 


“Well, promise me that you will go as soon as | 
you can,” replied her husband, “and lock the | and, looking up, caught sight of a haggard face 
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doors when | am gone. I don't like to leave you 
here.” 
“Yes, I will do as well as I can. But, really, 


That 


poor creature will hardly choose to call around at 


darling, I don’t suppose it is necessary. 


farm-houses when he is hiding to save his life. 
Only take care of yourself, Ilugh, and I shall be 
all right. I shall feel anxious about you until 
you return.” 

“T carry a good friend with me,” replied Hugh, 
as he placed a revolver in his pocket, “and I 
leave its mate with you. Never be afraid to use 
Keep it with you 


must be 


it if the need should arise. 
to-day. And now good-bye, dear. I 
off.” 

Hastily kissing his wife and baby, Hugh Falco- 
ner was soon in the saddle, and his fleet horse was 
off like the wind. 

Left alone, Mrs. Falconer locked the house as 
her husband had directed, and then returned to 
her interrupted household duties. Little Grace 
was taking her mid-day nap, so her merry prattle 
did not break the silence, and as she went about 
her work Myra felt an unwonted loneliness steal- 
ing over her, It had rained the night before, and 
the morning had been gray and chilly. Even 
now the sky was clouded and the ground sodden 
and wet. Somehow her thoughts kept turning to 
the poor wretch hiding in those wet, swampy 
woods with a strange feeling of pity, and she could 
not help wishing that her husband were not one of 
those who were hunting him down. 

The circumstances of the crime of which Wilder 
He had 
murdered his employer, for whom he was book- 
keeper, robbed him, and fled from the city. The 
money and watch of his victim had been found at 


was guilty were still fresh in her mind. 


Wilder’s residence, but he himself had been over- 
taken only as he was about to leave the country. 
Great pity was felt for his young wife, who was 
eaid to be nearly frantic at her husband’s crime. 
His escape from jail had been effected with great 
labor and skill, and he was considered a danger 
ous character, though previous to these terrible 
events he had borne an excellent reputation and 
enjoyed the confidence of his employer and hosts 
of friends. But he had not even attempted to 
deny the deed, and when asked during his con- 
finement if he felt no regret for it he had answered: 

“Regret! yes! I regret that he hadn’t a dozen 
lives, that I might have taken them all, curse 
him !” 

Under such circumstances, of course, his former 
friends atood aloof, and his trial was a mere mat- 
ter of form. 

All these things were in Mrs. Falconer’s mind 
as she worked, but she thought of them and of the 
criminal as things far away, so it was with a start 
of terror that she heard a sudden rustling noise, 
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with wild eyes gazing at her through the morning- 
glory vines that shaded the window. 

For a moment a sick feeling of horror possessed 
her, and her heart seemed to stand still in her 
bosom as she thought of her lonely, unprotected 
situation; then the thought of her sleeping child 
nerved her with new courage, and she looked the 
man steadily in the eyes. 

His first words were not reassuring. 

“Let me in!” he said, as he beat with his hand 
on the sash. “I know you are alone. I watched 
your husband go half an hour ago, and waited for 
fear he or some one would come back. Now I am 
safe, open the door and let me in!” 


Still Myra stood and looked at him without a | 


word, while a thousand thoughts flitted through 
her brain. 

This was Wilder, she knew. None other would 
stand thus, unkempt, with bloodshot eyes, hatless, 
coatless, demanding entrance to her house. Could 


she leave her sleeping babe lying there within | 


reach of his arm while she went up-stairs for the 
revolver that was to protect them. At thought of 


the revolver she seemed suddenly to awake to | 


consciousness. She saw the face as if it were any 
other man’s. So pale, so worn, so pitiful, with the 
pleading look in the blue eyes, the mouth set with 
pain! 
against him. 

Then he spoke again: 

“Are you afraid of me? Good God! there is 
no need! I would not harm a hair of your head! 
I could not if I would! Come here and look !” 

She stepped to the window. 
one to inspire terror. 


his clothing wet and soiled with mud. 
“They shot me in the shoulder yesterday,” he 
said, faintly. “I am sick and starving. If you 


believe in Christ I ask you in His name to open | 


your doors to me and help me, if it is only to de- 
liver me to my pursuers the next hour. I shall 
be stronger to bear it.” 

With no further thought of fear Myra unlocked 
the door and threw it open. “Come!” she said, 
and put out her hand and steadied him as he stag- 
gered at the threshold. He sunk into the chair 
that she drew to him, and then quietly fainted 
away. Quickly Myra got restoratives and ad- 
ministered them, meanwhile scanning with keen 
eyes the pallid face. Not a bad one, by any means. 
That of a slender, middle-aged man, with gray 
threads in the dark hair, hollows under the closed 
eyes, lines of suffering written in every feature. 

Presently the heavy eyes unclosed. 

“Did I faint? It is my wound, I think. I am 
sorry to trouble you!”—speaking in courteous 
tones. 

All the angel in Myra Falconer rose to the sur- 
face. Her visitor was no longer Wilder the 
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She knew she could not raise her hand | 


The figure was not | 
His right arm hung help- | 
less at his side, his feet were torn and bleeding, | 


| murderer, of whom her husband was at that mo- 
ment in pursuit—he was only a helpless, suffering 
fellow-creature throwing himself upon her mercy, 

| She brought warm water and bandages, and 

| bathed and dressed the wounded shoulder and 

| supported the swollen arm. Then she bathed his 

face and hands, and brought him nourishing 
food. 

| “You know who I am?” he said, as she stood 

| beside him, 

| “Yes,” she answered, gently. 

| “God bless you!” he exclaimed, and turned his 

| face away; but she saw the slow tears trickling 

| down his cheek, 

By and by baby Grace awoke, and, after look- 
ing at him in round-eyed wonder a little while, 
smiled and held out her hands to him in the 
frankest friendliness, quite contrary to her usual 
| reserve. 

After a long silence Wilder said to Myra: 

| “Tam in your hands now. What are you going 

| to do with me?” 

Myra’s thoughts had not reached to that. 

| “Do?” she said, slowly. “I can give you food 

j}and clothing, and even a little money. Then you 

| must do for yourself the best you can.” 

| “Then I am not your prisoner ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

| “Do you know there is a reward of five thou- 
sand dollars offered for my capture alive ?” 

“No; I did not even know of your escape until 
to-day.” 

“T escaped three days ago. I have had no food 
during the time until now. I lay in the swamp in 
thestorm of last night and all day until I came here. 
I lay buried in the sand under some bushes below 
| the cliff. I made up my mind I had got to die, but 

I didn’t mean to die on the gallows. But when 
the pain in my shoulder got so bad and I got so 
chilly and faint, I seemed to care only to get 
warm and easy once more. So I crawled up the 
bank to beg for shelter just as I saw your husband 
ride away. Are you rich?” 

“Oh! no,” answered Myra, surprised at this 
abrupt question ; “we have only this little farm, 
and it has been badly encumbered, but we hope 
to clear the mortgage off this year if all goes 
| well.” 

“T meant to leave the country,” Wilder con- 
tinued, “but I don’t think I could do it now. My 
nerve is gone. This wound won’t heal for a good 
while, and if I should start I should probably be 
captured again and somebody else get the reward 
for your kindness, so I am going to sit right here 
until your husband comes and give myself up to 
him. Then you will get the money, and I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I have been 
able to repay you, after a fashion, for being a 
| friend to one who had not another friend on 
earth.” 












Myra looked at him in horror. 

“T wouldn’t touch a penny of it for the world!” 
she said—“ not to save me from starvation! Per- 
haps I am doing wrong to help you—I don’t 
know—but I do know that I could not take ad- 
vantage of a sick and wounded man for money. 
If you deserve punishment you must meet it by 
some other instrumentality than mine. I have 
showed you mercy as a man, not as a criminal, 
and you must leave here only as a man.” 

“And all this you have done for Wilder, the 
robber and murderer! Will you add to your 
kindness by listening to his story? There is 
plenty of time; your husband will not be home 
for two hours yet. 

“T had thought to die with my secret locked in 
my own heart. My friends all turned away, as if 
my story could have no extenuating side, and | 
did not care enough to seek to have it otherwise. 
But I want you to know the truth. I don’t want 
you to think of me as I know you must until my 
story is told. 

“My employer was a villain !—a double-dyed 
scoundrel! While professing the utmost friend- 
ship and kindness toward me he was slowly and 
with the coolest calculation ruining my home. 

“When the truth came home to me, when the 
proof lay in my hands, I believe I went mad for 
a little while. I felt that I must have vengeance 


or die. I waited until night, when he always | 


stayed awhile in his office after the store was 
closed, and under the pretense that there was some 
work to be done with the books I stayed, too. 
Then I confronted him with his crime. He 
seemed to fear only exposure and talked of ‘ hush- 
ing it up’ fora price. Then he threatened me— 
said if I did anything that would injure his 
social and religious standing he would accuse and 
have me convicted of theft, and then my wife 
could be rid of me. He said she hated me, de- 
spised me, and only endured her life with me 
because she was legally bound to it. My blood 
seemed turned to fire at his cool, insolent tone. 
All the fury of hell seemed to possess me. I 
sprung upon him as he sat there with that devilish 
sneer upon his face, mad for his blood! I felt 
that nothing else could wash out his crime! 

‘I do not know what I did in the next few 
minutes. I know we struggled together—I felt 
his hand on my throat—then I got to my feet and 
saw him lying still before me, and there was blood 
on him and on me. I did not think he was dead. 
I felt faint and dizzy, for he was a larger, stronger 
man than I and had fought hard, and I went to 
the water-tank and washed, and let the cold water 
run on my head to cool it. As I passed him 
again | spurned his prostrate body “with my foot. 
He did not move. I bent and Jaid my hand upon 
his heart; it was still—my enemy was dead! | 


felt a strange thrill of surprise, then of triumph! | 
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Not of remorse or regret! I could have knelt 
there and thanked God that his cowardly soul had 
gone before that tribunal from which there is no 
escape! I closed the door and went home. 
Home! I had no home—no wife—” 

Here the man’s voice choked with tears; he 
covered his eyes with his hand, and his form 
shook with sobs. 

Myra was crying, too, her face hidden on Gra- 
cie’s shining hair. 

“Then I went to her,” he continued, brokenly, 
“to her—the woman for whose happiness I would 
have given my life, and told her what I had done. 
And she, above all other things—shame, fear, or 
remorse—she thought of herself! She reproached 
me, not for the deed I had done, but for the conse- 
quences that its discovery must bring upon her. 
She implored me to have mercy and keep her 
secret—to bear the doom of a felon that she might 
stand forth unblemished! She begged of me to 
fly—not for my sake, but that I might not reveal 
the truth under sentence of death! She clung to 
my knees and wept—the poor, weak creature that 
I had shielded and loved ever since ehe was a lit- 
tle child. My resolve was taken. I went out of 
the house. I went back to that room where my 
destroyer lay. I took his watch, his purse, a roll 
of money from his desk; this would give a rea- 
son for his death. I put the things in an old 
valise at my house, and went forth into the dark- 
ness, a self-convicted criminal fleeing from justice. 
I expected to be captured. I had no real desire 
to escape. Life or death was indifferent to me. 
I had gone forth because she bade me. ‘ Your 
looks will betray you,’ she said; ‘go while there 
is time!’ 

“But when I had been brought back and lay in 
prison, stared at by curious eyes, shunned by 
former friends, condemned by all, a fierce feeling 
of injustice came over me. Why should I endure 
all this that a scoundrel might fill an honored 
grave, a soulless woman liye without reproach ! 

’ “Then she came to see me! To pity me? to 
crave forgiveness? to offer to save me? No! to 
make me swear that I would not betray her! I 
did her bidding, but I swore in my own heart 
that I would not die upon the scaffold, even for 
her! That is why I am here!” 

The man paused, exhausted by his rapid words. 
His breath came short, beads of sweat stood upon 
his forehead. 

Myra looked at him, pityingly. 

“Do you swear that you have told me the whole 
truth ?” she asked. 

“ Before God, I swear it!” he answered, sol- 
emnly. 

“Then before God, I swear that you shall not 
be recaptured if I can help you to escape!” said 
Myra, tirmly. 

Her whole plan lay before her in an instant. 
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With a few rapid words she sketched it to him. “ Well, I’m thankful you are safe; but I shall 
In half an hour there was a soft bed made up in | not leave you alone again while that fellow is at 
the big store-room up-stairs, clean clothing pro-| large. There is no question but that he is a bad 
vided, with articles for a fresh toilet, and an hour case. Why, he stabbed that poor man seventeen 
later one would not have recognized the man who | times!—a man who had been like a brother to 
lay upon the couch for the same who had stood him!” But glancing at his wife’s face, Hugh sud- 
shivering in his rags a few hours before. A new | denly stopped his remarks. 

light glowed in his face, for with the hope of es- | “You must go to bed, Myra,” he said; “you 
cape life grew sweet to him. A sense of peace and | look like a ghost, and I’m pretty well done up 


rest, unknown to him for months, stole over him, | 
and when Myra went up with his supper just at 
dusk he lay sleeping like a little child. 

She roused him softly, gave him the food, and 


then hastened down; for she expected her hus- | 


band every moment. 

But Hugh did not come; so, taking little Grace, 
Myra went out and did the evening chores. She 
went in, strained the milk, performed her usual 
duties, and then sat down to undress her child for 
bed. It was dark now, and still her husband did 
not come. She lit the lamp and again lifted the 
child in her arms; asshe did so a chill of nervous 


fear aeized her and she dropped down, trembling | 


—not for her husband; he had no cause for fear 
while this criminal whom he sought lay sheltered 
under her own roof-tree. A storm of doubt shook 
her. What had she done? Whatif all this piti- 
ful tale were only a clever invention to impose 
upon her womanly pity? Whatif he were in- 
deed the hardened, pitiless wretch that he had 
been represented to be, now fed and strengthened 
by her own hand for new deeds of crime? She 
rose and gathered her baby close to her heart, 
ready to fly forth into the night. She had noth- 
ing to fear there, she thought, all she had need to 
fear was here, here in her own home, within sound 
of her voice, the result of her own folly ! 

The sound of horse’s hoofs fell upon her ear; 
in a moment Hugh was at the door. 

“My darlings!” he cried. “What a fright you 
have given me, Myra! When I found you were 
not at mother’s I was full of fear and self-reproach. 
Zip never came over that road at such a pace be- 
fore! And when I saw your dear little figure pass 
before the lighted window, the sense of relief it 
gave me made me fairly giddy. But you are pale, 
poor child! you tremble! What is it, dear?” 


“Nothing,” said Myra, as she clung to her | 


husband’s side; “only I am so glad you are 


here!” 

“ Poor little woman !” he said, tenderly. “ But 
why did you stay, darling? Itwasrash. Wilder 
has not been found. How can we tell what might 
have happened ?” 

Myra’s heart gave a little tug of reproach as 
she answered : 

“T did not get my bread baked until almost 
night—it wouldn’t rise—and then I thought it 
wasn’t worth while, when you would come so 
goon.” 


myself; I’ve done some rough riding to-day.” 

Myra watched him carefully locking the house, 
| and carefully fastened the door of their own room 
with her own hands. But all night, while Hugh 
lay breathing heavily beside her, her ear was 
strained to catch the slightest sound through the 

stillness and her eyes never closed. 
The morning dawned at last bright and bean- 
tiful, and with the shadows" Myra’s fears took 
flight. Her only anxiety now was to get her hid- 
| den guest safely out of the house. While Hugh was 
| doing the morning work at the barn, she flew up- 
stairs with food for him. 

At her timid tap on the door, heopened it, with 
}a pleasant greeting. One glance at his eyes, 
| cleared now with healthy slumber, and Myra’s 
| heart was light again. There was no guilt in 
| those calm eyes, no guilt in that worn face. She 
| flitted down again, strong in her purpose. 
| All day Hugh kept close at home, and it was 
| with some difficulty that Myra found opportunity 
|to care for her prisoner, who was feverish and 

suffering with his wound. But that night she 
slept soundly. P 
The next morning after breakfast her husband 
| asked her if she would be afraid to let him work 
a little in the field close by. 
| “Not a bit,” she answered him. So he went 
away, giving her the chance she needed to perfect 
her plans. 
| She made up a little bundle of clothing care- 
fuliy culled from Hugh’s cast-off garments, and 
| bread, meat, and cheese enough to last several 
days; a little bottle of port wine that Hugh had 
bought during an illness of her own—even a little 
vial of liniment with which to bathe the wounded 
|shoulder. Then she wrote this letter: 
| 
| “Dear Sister Fanny :—lI send to you one of 
|my friends,a Mr. Wylie, for whom I beg your 
| care and kindness, The poor man has seen terri- 
| ble trouble and is sick in body and mind, Let 
_bim rest quietly at your house, away from every- 
| body, until he recovers. Knowing that he has 
| suffered a severe aflliction that has deprived him 
| of a wife he idolized and left him poor and maimed, 
I am sure that your own kind heart will prompt 
you in your treatment of him, as well as your love 
for her who asks this favor at your hands, 
“Your own little sister, 
“Myra.” 











MYRA FALC( 

Well she knew that this dear elder sister, who 
had been like a mother to her during all her 
motherless life, would never think of refusing | 
her anything she might ask, and she knew that 
in that quiet home, where her widowed sister | 
dwelt with her two manly sons, this poor hunted | 
wreck would be safe from suspicion, It was no | 
unusual thing for her sister to have some invalid | 
there to spend the summer months. Once under | 
Fanny Dayton’s roof and her anxiety would be 


over for her charge. 

Myra ran up-stairs with her letter when it was 
done. 

“You can read it,” she said, as she placed it, 
open, in Glenn Wilder’s hand ; “then you will 
know under what guise you are to appear.” 

He read it, and his eyes filled. 

“T have no words with which to thank you,” | 


he said, “but I shall never cease to bless you 
while the heart beats in my bosom. You have 
given back not only life, but my faith in God and | 
womanhood !” 

At nightfall a dark form passed out of the Fal- 
coner farmhouse and picked its way carefully 
down the cliff-path to the shore. Thirty miles 
away lay the haven of refuge that he sought. 
Myra had given him careful directions about the 
long journey through the woods, and at parting | 
had slipped into his hand a little roll of money— | 
fifteen dollars, that she had saved, little by little, 
to surprise her husband with. Myra Falconer 
never did anything by halves, 

“Good-bye, and may God bless and prosper | 
you!” said Glenn Wilder, at parting. “If ] am 
discovered your letter shall do you no harm.” 

Myra had not thought of that. She scanned 
the papers anxiously; waited anxiously for a 
letter from her sister, The former announced 
that Wilder had eluded pursuit and had probably 
left the country. After a long delay a letter from 
Mrs. Dayton arrived, in which she mentioned 
that Mr. Wylie, the invalid gentleman stopping 
at her house, had been very ill, which must ex- 
cuse her long silence. Again, two months later, 
she wrote that Mr. Wylie had quite recovered 
and had left them a day or two before. 

From that time for ten years neither Glenn 
Wilder nor Mr. Wylie were heard of again. 

Myra Falconer had grown thin and careworn. 
They had not prospered as they had hoped in 
their first years of wedded life, and Hugh was a 
poor man still, More than this, he had met with 


an accident that disabled him, and for a year his | 


wife had borne a double burden, while having to 
hire everything done devoured most of the profits 
of the little farm. . 

But patient Myra toiled on cheerfully, caring 
for her three little ones and trying to keep up the 
courage of her despondent husband. Still their 
condition did not brighten, and as the long winter 
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drew near Myra thought with dread of the lack 
of comfortable clothing and even of such food 
that had always before been theirs. The crops 
had failed ; the barn, the bin, the cellar, all were 
empty. Poor Myra could only in secret drop her 
mask of cheerfulness and with tears beg for 
strength to bear her burden, 

But one day the mail brought to her address a 
legal-looking document bearing the names of a 
great law-firm in a distant city. She looked at it 
in astonishment, half afraid to open it, But a 
great change came to the little household in the 


| clipping of those hesitating scissors ; for they gave 


to it the knowledge that Mrs. Myra Falconer was 
sole heir to a fortune of over fifty thousand dol- 
lars ! 

There was no mistake—nothing left for her to 
do except to take her legacy and enjoy it. 

The lawyers inclosed a sealed letter to her from 
“ Joseph Wylie,” written from Australia a day or 
two only before his death—a letter over which even 


Hugh wiped his eyes more than once, when he 


| read it after Myra had told him the story. 


“T shall always bciieve in the ‘ inscrutable ways 
of Providence’ after this,” he said; “ you must 
have been led of the Lord. But after all, little 
woman, you ran a fearful risk !” 

Seppvig P. SMITH. 


Noruinc Wastrep.—It is truth that is often 
overlooked that nature, whatever may be her luxu- 
riousness, her profusion, her generosity, always 
makes use of the materials she has at hand. How- 
ever rich the soil or favorable the climate, she 
does not bring forth a bountiful harvest without 
using the seeds which were saved from a former 
crop. The leaves which wither and fall from the 
trees in autumn, and which seem to us to have 
completed all their possible usefulness, the earth 
receives into her bosom and converts into nutri- 
ment for the buds and blossoms of another spring. 
The water of the rivulet, after refreshing its banks 
and flowing into the sea, is never lost, but con- 
tinues to do new service in cloud and dew and 
rain without end. Nature, in fact, repudiates 
nothing, however valueless we esteem it; she not 
only saves and treasures it, but sets it at once to 
work, under new conditions, to develop new forms 
of beauty or strength. “Much from little, but 
nothing from nothing,” seems to be everywhere 
her never-failing law, and her frugality and liber- 
ality go hand in hand. It would be well for us 
if we put our lives and conduct into harmony with 


| this law. 


| We should manage our fortunes as we do our 
| health—onjoy it when good, be patient when it is 
| bad, and never apply violent remedies except in 
an extreme necessity. 




























































































ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY. 


By Ex.iA RopMAN CHURCH. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S POSSIBILITIES. 


almost entirely of an artistic nature, and could 
be practiced in a local habitation of only one 


S" far the ways and means discussed have been 


room. But more practical occupations require | 


greater space; and while the woman with a house 
on her hands may be debarred from entering the 
lists with those who can give the whole of their 
minds and much of their time to painting, design- 
ing, and embroidery, she has, nevertheless, a field 
of her own which, if properly cuitivated, will 
prove a very remunerative one, 


Some women are born cooks, although the talent | 


may not have been exercised beyond the region 
of cake-making; and even in remote country 
laces, where all profess to use the same recipes 
or their doughnuts and cookies, some house- 
keeper’s doughnuts and cookies will be sure to 
have a richer, racier flavor than the others. Very 
likely, if brought to close confession, she will ac- 
knowledge that at the last “she did just tuck 
im a little more shortenin’,” or she managed, per- 
haps, a little differently in the cooking; but what- 
ever it is, her viands are always more attractive 
than her neighbors’. 

Such persons possess the happy knack of “know- 
ing how to do,” and may safely set up in business 
as purveyors to their fellew-creatures—with the 
comfortable assurance that there are no ups and 
downs for them, for, be the times hard or easy, peo- 
ple will eat. 


The making of pies, cake,and preserves is much | 


more of a task for some people than for others; 
but in a clean, cheerful Fiichen, with a willing 
handmaid and a good fire, it need not be the 
“perfect slavery” which some have called it. If 

ra. Blank should choose to spend two or three 
mornings a week in this way she would stil] find 
sufficient time for a great many other things and 
yet realize a nice little income from the sale of her 
manufactures. The great object to be attained is 
to make things as men’s mothers used to make 
them when they were boys and to discover some 
unsupplied want. 

An apple-pie is popularly supposed to be within 
the compass of almost any one’s powers who makes 
the slightest pretension to cooking; yet in few 
things are there greater failures. The plain cook 
produces a tasteless mass of stewed apples between 
two indifferent crusts; while her more elegant sis- 
ter grates the apple, flavors with lemon-juice, and 

ts a meringue on top in place of an upper crust, 

he home cooks of thirty and fifty years ago would 
stand petrified at such burleaques upon the tooth- 
some apple-pie of their day, and then, if allowed 
again to resume the functions of flesh and blood, 
they would proceed to the manufacture of pattern 

ies with crisp paste, not too short, thoroughly 
vaked and browned, with the apples cut in thin 
slices directly into the pan or dish, judiciously 
sprinkled with sugar, cinnamon, and very dry 
orange-peel, and the top crust well fitted and lap- 
ping over for a roll on the edge, 

Such pies, with similar ones of dried peaches, 


| for a home made pie that is worth making is 
harder to find than a four-leaved clover. As to 
| disposing of them, two or three friends could be 
spoken to on the subject who would probably give 
| their own custom and influence others; or some 
|store-keeper would sell them on a reasonable 
commission, Delicious cookies, real gingerbread, 
and things of a similar nature, could be added by 
degrees, ‘ 

Home-made brown bread is quite a different 
substance from the sawdust loaf usually sold by 
the bakers under this name; and any one who can 
make this bread as it should be made is almost 
sure of pecuniary success, Wheat bread, not raised 
with ebleeemeniil but with yeast, would proba- 
bly meet with an equally encouraging reception ; 
and warm rolls could easily be furnished at a 

| given hour. 

A lady who had lived for years in a comfortable, 
pleasant home, with many of the refinements of 
life about her, suddenly found herself reduced to 
an unsatisfactory pittance—quite insufficient to 

| keep up the house which she fortunately owned. 
There were three children to provide for, and the 

| mother’s bands, though pretty to look at, were 

| apparently useless, In the emergency she sum- 
moned her lawyer, who was also a family friend, 
to come and talk matters over. Something must 
be done, but what? 

| “ Keep your roof ever your head, whatever you 
do,” said the man of business; “don’t give up 

| your home.” 


For his client had proposed selling the house ‘ 


and furniture, and getting cheap country board 
somewhere until she could look around and decide 
on her course of action. 

“These are delicious biscuits,” continued the 
lawyer, as they sat at the lunch table, “and this 
ham is boiled and sliced to perfection—a thing, 
by the way, which you seldom get. Did your cook 
do all this?” 

“The cook I have now did,” was the smiling 
reply; “one Mrs. ,’ mentioning her own name, 

“ Then,” exclaimed her visitor, eagerly, “if you 
will send sandwiches made of these biscuits and 
this ham to the building in which I have my 
office, between the hours of twelve and one, you 
will soon have reason to feel that your fortune is 
made, A lot of hungry men there, many of whom 
cannot take the time to go out to lunch, and who 
can only get the stereotyped cakes and pies of the 
ordinary vender, will bless you as a public bene- 
factress,”’ 

The lady was startled for a moment at such 
an unexpected proposition; but being a sensible 
woman, she reflected upon it seriously, and finally 
decided to try the experiment. A respectable 
woman was found to carry the tempting sand- 
wiches to their destination ; and most inviting they 
looked in the neat basket lined and covered with 
snowy napkins, The lawyer had already sounded 
their praises, and every one was eager to try them; 
the basket was speedily emptied, and a message 
sent that a larger one was needed ! 

A capable woman in the kitchen soon learned 


quinces, and pumpkin, would have a ready sale; | to make the biscuits to perfection, but the eand- 
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wiches were always prepared by the hands of the 
lady herself, who considered this a small price to 
pay for the ease and comfort she now enjoyed in 
the home which she had expected to be deprived 
of. She had ham, tongue, and corned-beef sand 
wiches; and the hurried men of business found a 
lunch of this kind far more satisfactory than hasty 
bites of dubious pies and cakes. It was an ex- 
periment in the right direction, and the enterpris- 
ing pioneer is reaping a rich harvest. 

Pickling and preserving have been rather over- 
done of late; yet a few favored sisters derive a 
good income from these industries alone. A par- 
ticular brand, if once established, is always pre- 
ferred; and neat labels, with the initials of a suc- 
cessful manufacturer, are a recommendation to 
such wares. Something a little out of the common 
way, if well madeand put up attractively, is almost 
sure to sell, and, with a Bridget of only ordinary 
capacity to help, no one anxious to make money 
need find this a severe task. 

Establishments where pickling and preserving 
are done on a gigantic scale are numerous, and 
the housekeeper falters when she thinks of them 

especially as their wares are sold at wondrously 
low prices ; but although richly colored and of 
fine appearance, they will often be found lacking 
in the peculiar aroma which characterizes first- 
class home-made articles. One of the most favor- 
able auspices for engaging in such an oceupation 
isto have ground enough for raising the materials, 
nd in this respect the country resident has the 
vantage over her city sister. Otherwise, the 
housekeeper should understand thoroughly the 
condition of the market, and be ready always to 
take advantage of a decline in prices produced 
by overabundant supplies. There is much to be 
considered besides the mere making of preserves 
and pickles, and good management is quite as im- 
portant as good cooking 

A lady living in a thriving country town has 
become quite famous for her mince-meat and plum- 
puddings, both of which bring the highest market 
prices, while the demand is constantly increasing. 
[he labor and expense of preparing rich mince- 
meats and actual Christmas puddings are quite 
formidable, and to have them ready-prepared 
with little or no addition to the actual cost, is a 
great relief. By purchasing in large quantities 
and on very favorable terms, this may be accom 
plished and yet leave a good margin for profit 
Every year more people want mince-meat and 
plum-pudding. The large dealers in canned goods 


ilso undertake to meet this demand; and while 
‘ 


some of them manufacture a very fair quality of 
these articles, customers are always to be found who 


a 











are willing to pay a higher price for superior good 
Two sisters, | 


supplying a hitherto unknown want for croquettes 


iving in another amall town, are 


hie Ho 


WHAT HAPPENS. . 


E like Alice’s way of roasting beef, and it is 
not the first thing the litthe woman lias 
taught us. She always covers it. We 





never did. To have it her own way, she got a| 


inte Girrle. 





and fried oysters. Either was a nuisance with an 


incapable servant, or none at all; and with unex- 
pected company from the city, what a desirable 
addition to a plain lunch or tea! A hasty exit by 
the back door of one member of the family, while 
another was entertaining the guests in the front 
parlor, and the white cottage was speedily reached ; 
while at the specified time, the admirably cooked 
delicacies never failed to appear on the waiting 
table 

The white cottage has fairly refurnished itself 
with croquettes and oysters, to say nothing of a 
choice flower-garden, until it has become a most 
attractive spot, and the sisters are reported to be 
laying up money. Every one says that they de- 
serve it; for all that they do is done in the most 
conscientious way—there is no slurring over be- 
cause of hurry, nor substituting of cheap materials 
on the strength of having made a name. They 
began with the viands mentioned; but they are 
exceptionally good cooks, and Blandville gener- 
ally understands that whatever it may want in the 
culinary line can be supplied by the Misses L——. 
[They are comparatively young women, have a 
piano, and are fond of visiting; while no one in 
the place of their birth looks down upon them 
because of their Jaudable independence. 

Almost any city housekeeper who chooses to 
take another person into her family can, under 
favorable circumstances, obtain the kind of boarder 
that she desires. A boarding-house, in the way 
of comfort and desirability, is the very last re- 
source for a woman with any brains whatever; 
but a room that could easily be spared might be 
given up to some old lady, perhaps, who desired 
a home and was able to pay for home-comforts— 
or to any other inmate whose habits and antece- 
dents were well known to the hostess. A lady 
living alone with her servant, either on a flat or 
in a amall house, would often be glad of such an 
addition to her family and her income; while a 
still better and less troublesome way of doing is 
to rent the room only, without board. 

Many a detached woman, tired of boarding and 


| anxious to enlarge her sphere of action, can readily 


find among her acquaintances some one who would 
ve only too glad to enable her in this way to pro- 
cure the “ home of her own” which is the desire 
of her heart, but which the acknowledged obsti- 
nacy of facts and figures has hitherto prevented 
her from accomplishing. 

Various resources are open to the householder 
which cannot be enumerated in the space given 
to these articles; but the suggestions given may 





be productive of other ways and means hitherto 
unattempted, but all the more likely to be suc- 
cessful, if not too visionary. Housekeepers must 
deal with the practical; but they can deal with it 
in such a way as to make it attractive 


sheet-iron cover made purposely, one that just 
fitted the top of the spider. 

She makes incisions in the meat with a sharp 
knife and rubs a little salt into each gash, dusts a 
little pepper over, and then fills the spider two- 
thirds full of boiling water, puts on the cover, 
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and stands it in the oven to roast. 
it cooks nice and tender and does not require bast- | 
ing, as it does if cooked the other and more trou- 
blesome way. 


Her tidy ways are most charming in the cellar | 
Close by the table | 
| I was tenderly reared. 


and among the dairy utensils. 
on which the milk things are washed she keeps a 
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| 


small tub of water in which is slaked some good | 


quicklime, enough to make a thin whitewash. 
is covered closely to keep out dust and dirt; the 
lime settles and leaves a saturated solution of lime- 
water, clear as the purest spring water. The crocks, 
jars, pans, pails, and strainers are well washed, us 


It | 


usual, then each article is rinsed in the lime water 


and made perfectly sweet and clean. 

This is obvious. The lime in the clear water 
instantly neutralizes the acidity of the milk and 
cleanses the vessels most thoroughly. The lime 
in the tub keeps the water pure all summer, and 
the evaporation and the waste can be made up by 


adding clear water when needed, as the lime which | 


settles at the bottom will keep up the strength of 
the saturated solution. 

We have always found it a good plan after white- 
washing—during the season of housecleaning— 
° save a kettleful of the prepared lime water. It 

ood to have handy to rinse out washbowls, water 
and slop pails, tubs, wooden-ware, to wash the 
floors of outhouses, crock-covers, and all wooden 
culinary utensils. 

And only last week one day we chanced to think 
of a nice way of saving grease in good condition 
until we had accumulated enough to make a kettle 
of soap. We are sure some of the young house- 
wives will thank us for the information. 

We dissolved two balls of the best concentrated 
lye in a three-gallon jar, stood it in a cool place, 
well covered, and whenever we havea bit of strong 
lard, rancid butter, old tallow, and meat fryings 
that are strong or scorched, the skimmings of 
boiled pork and vegetable dinners, or any bit of 
grease that would otherwise be wasted or thrown 
away, we will put it into this jar, which will 
— it in fine condition for making into soap. 

No woman will guess how much she will save 
in an economical way by this plan! 
Aunt Polly, in one of Cable’s stories of the South, 
we think it was, “One likes to be savin’ of the 
ornariest little things that may come in good play 
sometime.” 

Attention to the little leaks in the household 
will pay in more ways than one, 

How our work-basket does puff up! Lots and 
lots of litile jobs to do—garments already cut out 
and some of them basted; darning and mending 
and making over lying there, waiting so long that 
the very dust has settled upon them. 

A neighbor says, ‘Slight your work, Pipsey; 
who will know in one hundred years from now 
whether the Potts’ garments had ‘run hems’ and 
unfelled seams, and were worn with the merest 
‘sleeking over’ on ironing-day ; whether the bread 
was kneaded or kneaded not at all; whether the 
floors were scrubbed with hot suds twice a week 
or on every other Saturday with clean cold water.” 

But there is another work-basket beginning to 
heap up, too, and though the still amall voice 

ipes out, “ The duty nearest you seems to be the 
arning of that pair of fine stockings,” we will 


resolutely attack the other basket and look over sweet, 


By this means | the letters which have lain waiting time for careful 


Into what scrapes we do 


| perusal and replies. 
get ourself! Here are 


sometimes unwittingly 
some of the requests : 

A woman writes—a beautiful hand: 

“T am left a widow, with four small children. 
I never had to even dress 
myself; servants were at my bidding, and my girl- 
hood’s years were those of unalloyed happiness, 
I write to ask your advice about what I can do to 
earn a living for myself and babes. 

“Could you inform me what magazine pays the 
best for stories and about what pay I should re- 
ceive at first ?” 

A thick envelope comes next. 

It is a story of eight pages written by a girl of 
seventeen years. Her father doles out the dollars 
with no lavish hand and her wardrobe needs re- 
plenishing and she has rushed into the ranks of 
authorship. We read the story, written on both 
sides of wide, foolscap paper. The plot of such a 
story, to balance well, should run over at least 
fifteen or twenty years; but the ardent girl rushes 
her hero and heroine rapidly. They marry; he 
becomes a drunkard, a very shameless, bad man; 
wastes his property, breaks his wife’s heart, and 
is rescued and saved and a good citizen almoat in 
the time one could say “ Jack Robinson.” 

The writer is more interested in the remunera- 
tion than anything else, and will take offense and 
call us ugly names over our kind and honest reply. 

Another letter : 

“ Mother has gone away to Dansville to be doc- 
tored and papa says we must be very saving, and 


|so I thought I would find ou! if it would pay for 


Like old | 


me to take up authorship. I have read a great 
deal; sometimes I read till nearly morning, I 
am so passionately fond of it. If you will tell 
me how much it pays I will be thankful. I like 
what you write very well, but you are not so ro- 
mantic asI am. I am one of them of whom the 
poet wrote, when he said it was better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all. 


| | am out of stamps or I would enclose one.” 


Another letter: 

“ My husband has failed—gone down to poverty, 
and is utterly despondent. Something must be 
donc. I wrote fair stories in my girlhood. I 
graduated at ——- —— and can give any edditor 
the best of recomdations, My pen must drive the 
wolfe from the door. What periodical pays best? 
Shall I sell by the page or by the story? Give 
me directions, please, and tell me your own expe- 
rience; it will strengthen and give me hope and 
assurance of success, Enclosed find postal card 
for answer. Please reply soon. [ will be plan- 
ning a love story—perhaps writing it. Could you 
not make sails for me, as you are up to the ways 
of doing this kind of business ?” 

Another: 

“| know your kind heart will excuse a stranger 
for intruding. I am so tired of teaching that I 
want to try something else that will pay better. 
Authorship is respectable, and I am told that 
‘Miss Alcott’ and ‘Miss Reid’ get five dollars 
a page for all they write. I never read anything 
of theres that I could not have told just as well as 
them. 

“So I have made up my mind to ‘ lay aside the 
birchen rod’ and enter this new feald. Fame is 
1 would like ‘to feel its cold garland on 
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So please write and tell me what you | fruit marmalade that had soured, the last of the 
honestly think, I hav tried all kinds of work, | maple molasses, a tumblerful of preserved elder- 
have eaven worked in the hay-feald, and spun | berries, and all these little things—dribs which 
roles on the wheal and nussed the sick and kept} will accumulate—-all cooked well together with a 
scool and done a little of everything. Indeed, I| pound of brown sugar. When cold, flavor with 
am jack of all traids, but of all traids deliver me | cinnamon. 
from the milliner’s traid. Let me hear from you| Now that will make lots of good cheer. 
by return male.” We turn to our basket of letters. A soft rap is 
Poor, poor girls! They do not know that geniuz | at the door. A sad-eyed man wants bedding for 
means indusiry—that to “ write for the papers” is | the flood sufferers. 
no child’s play; that of all men the much ma- As he disappears around the corner with his 
ligned editor is the worst abused, and that author-| bundle we take up the pen. The kitchen clock 
ship cannot be picked up and put on like a glove; | strikes eleven, The men are hauling lumber and 
that instead of recreation it is a creation, and | spoke for an early dinner, so the work must be 
put aside to-day. Pirsey Ports. 


my brow.’ 


means hard, wearing, and continuous labor. 

The best course of study for all these aspirants 
to pursue would be the biographies of successful | 
men of letters. They would then find that an 
apprenticeship is needed in authorship as in any LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS, 
other profession ; that every great poet, historian, No. 16 
ersayist, and novelist has been a conscientious, ae au 
painstaking artist, with whose success persistence 
and hard work had as much to do as genius. 

What grave mistakes some of these people make 
in their views of authorship. They seem to think the fire, remains of the bitter winter which 
“genius” is to do all at one mighty bound, with- | made itself felt everywhere, yet there are many 
out experience and without work. Kvery editor | more lovely, spring-like ones, with balmy airs, 
of a magazine or literary paper can testify how | which feel like April or May. 
widespread 18 this delusion. While in the frozen North the snow still lies 

A young girl of seventeen lately wrote to the| thick over the earth, and the jingling of sleigh- 
editor of one of the great New York dailies, say- | bells is the most familiar sound, here the early 
ing that she would “graduate in a month, and | flowers are blooming and the first fruit blossoms 
would like to secure a good paying position as | are already out, while the little English sparrows 
managing editor of a political paper.” and wrens fill the morning air with music. 

Another woman sent a manuscript novel of| The carnival season is just over, the time when 
enormous size to a publisher, saying that the| the great ‘‘ Crescent City” puts on its best gala 
Southern estates which her family “lost during the | dress, and is gayer than at any other period. 
war must be bought back with the proceeds of the Crowds of strangers fill her thoroughfares to over- 
forthcoming book.” flowing, coming thousands of miles to witness the 

And here in the basket are other letters of in- | splendid pageants which spring out of earth, as it 
quiry on every imaginable subject—asking how to | were, flash by them for a few hours, then disappear 
cure tetter; to make the hair grow; to color pink | into mysterious silence, no one but the favored 
on cotton; to succeed with gold fish; how “ Val-| few knowing who are the chief actors in them, 
entine day pudding” is made; how to can pump-| whence they come, or whither they go. Other 
kin; to make lemon butter; what to name the | cities, catching the infection in these later years, 
twins; how to make a living; howto save money;| have held their carnival processions, making 
how to clean silver; wanting patterns; asking for| grand and interesting displays; but nowhere in 
money, for autograph, for photograph ; our views | America is it carried to such perfection and at- 
on cremation, on baptism and one earnest woman | tended with such magnificence as in this southern 
only wants to know how to make good bread; how | metropolis, where the French element predomi- 
to raise goslings and turkeys; how to m-ke rag | nates so largely in all kinds of amusements, enter- 
carpet; to keep her cellar cool ; to make hard soap, | ing into them with an abandonment and gayety 
gilt-edged butter; indeed, she will be glad if we! which the more business-like, steady-going Ameri- 
will “tell her a little of everything connected | cans are only learning from them as time ad- 
with life on the farm.” She was “brought up| vances. 
in the city,” and this is the point of her appeal| For forty years, the day immediately before the 
to our sympathy. season of Lent commences, called by the French 

aie | Mardi-Gras (fat Tuesday) has been celebrated in 

Just as we get our writing materials ready to| this manner. Formerly, the participants in the 
say something in reply to these kindly meant mis- | pageant were only hundreds of gay maskers in 
sives, Ida comes in bareheaded and says: harlequin dress, mounted or on foot, and often 

“ Pipsey, do tell me what to make to spread on | representing some comic character, But now, a 
the children’s bread—most anything kind of black | much more dignified and imposing aspect is given 
will do!” | by a vast number of splendid cars, or platforms 

Now, a baby never looks so cunning as it does| on wheels, bearing scenery and human figures 
when a streak of jam marks across its chubby | representative of some great historical events, the 
cheeks. So with our suggestion she takes odds | religions or customs of various nations, or princi- 
and ends of things in the pantry and makes | pal scenes in some great poem—anything of like 
“something kind of black.” nature which can be turned into effective display. 
_ Perhaps a quart of good apple-butter, a cup of} At first all this entertainment was given by the 
jelly, the rest of the stewed peaches, a glass of | “ Mistick Krewe of Comus,” the god of mirth and 


FP\IUE spring iscoming, is almost here. Although 
occasional days of cold make us shiver around 
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fun, who held his revels on the night of Mardi- A CURIOUS GOURD. 
Gras, but during the last few years, several other —-- 

societies have been formed, so that beside the great EANING lovingly over my garden lying 
morning parade of “ Rex,” the King of the Car- | L asleep under its mantle of ice and snow, | 
nival, there are processions on various nights of | promised that if it should wake, and wake 
the previous week. | for me, it should be rushed into print. 

“Momus” and his followers were the first to| Spring drew near and breathed upon the sterile 
appear this season, with seventeen handsome, soil. Summer approached and spread her cloth 
gilded cars, whose occupants personated scenes of green and gold, and the long dream came true 
typical of the various passions—envy, anger, jeal- | —my garden’s dream and mine. Come what may, 
ousy, avarice, etc. |the memory of this round of earth, made bright 

A few nights after, “ Proteus,” the marine deity | with blossoms whose “colors smote the passing 
of many forms, with his hosts, presented scenes | gaze,” will linger as fair as it is fragrant, as fra- 
from Virgil’s Eneid. Here was a grand scope | grant as it is fair. 
for scenic effect, in the portraying of old mytho-| The following delicate bit of word-painting, 
logical characters and the representations of an-| from the pen of Flora Allgood, describes the 
cient temples and palaces. | scene so accurately it might have been taken on 

A beautiful tableau was “ Proteus” himself,sink- | the spot: 
ing to sleep in a huge shell on the bosom of the 
waves. Another was grand old Neptune quelling mee 
astorm. Then there was Eneas escaping from | : moss of delicate, sheeny vines ; 
burning Troy, relating his adventures to Dido, Threw oes pecs. type 
and afterward exploring the dominions of Pluto. | naling Gad chine steamins faa” 
The splendid temples of Janus and Cume, and | Like rabies caught in a silken mesh, 
palaces of Pluto and Picus, were imposing sights, And tendrils long and red buds swaying, 
with many more which time fails me to recount. | Over the garden-bed are straying. — 

On the morning of Tuesday appeared the royal | 
hosts of “ Rex,” headed by the King himself, as “There are flowers of blue, of yellow, and red, 
Solomon “in al! his glory,” seated in a gilded | Of every hue, in the garden-bed ; 
pavilion, smiling benignly on his modern subjects, | And petals white on grass waves rest, 
who crowded the streets on every side to pay their | Like billowy ee 60 Cae. S HERES 5 
homage and witness his greatness. Closely fol- a summer winds are odors bringing, 

ike incense rare from censers swinging; 


‘* The beautiful crimson cypress twines 


lowing came the Jong train of magnificent oars, For heavy the air with sweet perfuming 
showing forth various scenes in the history of the Of fragrant flowers in the garden blooming.” 
Semetic Races, chiefly characters from the Bible. 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar sat in most luxu-| Alongside of this little gem allow me to place 
rious palaces, surrounded by gorgeously dressed | the exquisite pen-picture Lou drew in a letter to 
attendants, feasting and dancing, while the golden | Ray the while my flower kingdom wore its most 
image which Nebuchadnezzar set up to be wor- | gorgeous apparel: 
shiped shone out in brilliantsplendor from another; ‘The brown earth that when we came lie sad 
car. and weary beneath autumnal skies waiting for its 
Following these, Hannibal rode serenely down | hour, knowing that there were rich possibilities 
the Alps on a mimic elephant, Mohammed ex-| hidden away under its dull, dry ground that only 
pounded the Koran from the door of his tent, and | brought forth weeds, rewards the hand that by its 
the Parsees worshiped their deity of fire, burning | faithful, arduous toil opened the way for the glo- 
on an altar of stone. The “ Moorish Alhambra” | rious fulfillment of those possibilities in sunshine 
and “ Mohammedan Paradise,” were the closing! and summer air; rewards, with its gladsome 
scenes of this grand spectacle—the first of its | thanks, ita heavenly benedictions, its tender pray- 
nature which I have ever beheld and whose almost | ers and loving kisses, her, whose hands, under our 
magic beauty will leave a lasting impression on | Heavenly Father's ministry of dew, sun, and 
memory. |shower, brought them all into bloom, and who 
That night, the procession ef the “ Mistick | now calls them her flowers. 
Krewe” filled the streets again with throngs of| “ But I see deeper into their lives, and I know 
actors and spectators, while “Ancient Ireland” | that the snow-pure thunbergia lifting its brown 
passed before their eyes in bewitchingly beautiful | eyes heavenward is the garden’s prayer for our 
views ; after which the balls of “ Rex” and “Co- | Madge; the gorgeous cannas and zinnias are its 
mus” finished up the festivities of the Carnival. | gladsome thanks; the white asters and candy- 
A very different order of things will prevail | tufts are its heavenly benedictions; the dainty 
during the next forty days, in which many thou- | phlox, that dance and nod in merry glee, are the 
sands observe the season of Lent and retire awhile | loving kisses thrown by Nature’s hand, as sister 
from the gayeties of the world, some to spend the | Madge walks through her big garden where every 
few weeks of discipline in more serious thought | soft-tinted bud and bright-hued blossom sings its 
and prayerfulness, in self-denying acts, and astriv- | grateful song to her who was the instrument in 
ing after a more Christian-like character, more love | the Creator’s hand to call them into being.” 
and charity toward God and the neighbor, more; Asarule, I amcareful not to risk my reputation 
self-abnegation, and cheerful living and doing for | on novelties; last season, however, one came my 
others. | way in such humble guise I could not say nay to 
Next month I hope to have more pleasant things | it. There was nothing in its plebeian name to dis- 
to relate of new scenes of interest which we will | courage the most inexperienced gardener, and 
visit meanwhile ; so I put my pen aside now for a | everything in the perfected fruit specimen handed 
busy day of work. LicHeN. | over our neighbor's fence calculated to kindle a 














flaming desire to start the seed she gave me and 
to raise this natural curiosity myself. 

Luffa A2gypepiaca belongs to the large and re- 
spectable cucumber family, and is a native of the 
East Indies. It came to me, however, with no| 
flourish of trumpets, nor am I quite sure of having 
obtained the proper name, search through in- 
numerable volumes heavy with the “moss of time” 
failing to secure unto me any very definite infor- 


mation. 

It was introduced here as the “washrag,” and 
to such base uses as the name suggests was that 
marvelous bit of weaving I examined “over the 
garden wall’ to come at last. 

[ planted the black, ovate seed in a south-sunned 
corner and waited their germination with intense 
interest. First came the seed-leaf; next the deep 
metallic-green lobed leaf; then the small spirals, 
swinging, clinging, climbing—lifting the other- 
wise limp, prostrate vine as by fairy fingers. 

In due time the tiny gourds appeared, each 
tipped with a sulphur-yellow blossom, in which 
wasp and bee sipped and reveled until absolutely 
dazed with honeyed sweets. 

As the season advanced and the sun’s power 
increased, that beautiful bronzy hue faded and 
the leaves assumed a sickly, green hue, but here 
and there dangled the cucumber-shaped gourds-- 
the largest eighteen inches long—and after all, it 
was upon these hope and expectancy hung. 

Although aware that the vine was of rampant 
growth, the “ noblest Roman of them all” reached 
the second story and swung along the roof-terrace, 
I failed to provide adequate support, thereby 
losing a number of gourds. The poor, little, 
windblown things lost their hold on the parent 
stem and fell to the ground, like worm-eaten 
fruit. 

Mrs. T——, the bright little neighbor to whom 
I am indebted for the original seed, said the gourds 
must be picked after the first frost. Then she 
came in and showed me how to proceed in order 
to secure the fibrous parcel inside of them. 

She first removed the thick, fleshy rind from 
the cloth-like substance formed in its centre, then 
from every cell she forced the seeds, and finally 
set to work rubbing and rinsing the washrag 
proper, which was enveloped in a pale green pulp 
rather difficult to expel. 

“You'd think I’d spoil it, wouldn’t you ?” she 
said, talking as fast as she worked. “ Not a bit 
of it. I could rub them on a washboard and it 
wouldn’t hurt them one particle.” 

After a thorough washing, rinsing, and a final 
boiling and drying, we surveyed with delight this 
fruit of Nature’s loom, this wondrous piece of 
tapestry woven in twilight secrecy and white as 
sea-coral snatched from sunless deeps. 

The East Indians use this cloth-like substance 
for gun-waddings, and, so we are told, for dish- 
cloths and bath-towels. They are said to be in- 
valuable far the latter purpose, removing pimples 
and causing the complexion to become clear and 
white. 

The dark-eyed little woman lost her crop this 
year to the girls’ great grief. “ 

“T didn’t know what it was to have a pimple 
while we had washrags in the house,” said Anna; 
“now my face is getting full of them.” 

Our household agreed that to take these beauti- 


ful specimens of vegetable lace for washrags was | 
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in some measure excusable, but to use one for a 
dishcloth would be unpardonable. 

Our prize specimen hangs against a window 
where a clear gold light reveals its intricate pat- 
tern and web-like delicacy of texture, and I can 
assure everybody it is a novel and beautiful orna- 
ment. 

I have a few seeds to dispose of to those mak- 
ing early application. The packets, together with 
directions for opening the ripened gourd, are worth 
from twenty-five to thirty cents. Those who wish 
may have them in exchange for winter or summer 
flowering bulbs, dahlia roots, novelties in the way 
of seeds, or anything most of equal money value, 
and one postage stamp. Those living farther north 
than this city need not apply, unless willing to 
meet with disappointment. A native of hot coun- 
tries, the farther south the seed is sown the more 
probability there will be of successful cultivation. 
Write first, with a stamp for reply, and name the 
article ofiered in exchange. 

I picked up a valuable piece of information 
lately in regard to the planting of seed—especially 
of very minute seed. Sow them in egg-shells, 
These, broken in half, like a cup in shape, with 
tiny holes picked in the end and then sunk nearly 
up to the rim either in a flower-pot or wherever 
the young plants are required to start, supplies a 
need J, as well as others, have often felt. Of 
course, the egg-shell must have its quantam of soil 
before the seed is dropped into it. It’s just as ifa 
tiny flower-pot, filled with earth, were sunk in 
another larger pot, with this difference, however: 
in transplanting it is safe to lift shell and all, be- 
cause the tender plant rootlets find a way through 
the perforations into the ground, and in time the 
egg-cup rots and there’s no more of it. 

Another and methinks the main advantage lies 
in the fact that if the level of the soil is below that 
of the shell-brim the smallest seeds will not wash 
over and perhaps be lost; if not before germina- 
tion, then probably directly after. Every one who 
has experienced difficulty in keeping fine seeds 
from washing out or going too deep or scattering 
and coming up in the wrong place will especially 
value this bit of information. 


‘ Now falls a cloud of sailing snow, 

The bitter winds of winter blow. 

My garden is a vanished dream, 

Dead in the waning moon’s cold beam, 


Clear leicles above 


And yet—I know not how— 


My flowers will hear the dropping rain 
When spring reneweth hill and plain, 
And the I be mine again ; 





It is God’s garden now.” 
MADGE CARROL. 


Dear “Home Crrcie:’—After many days I 
come again to greet you in kind remembrance. 
Sickness and the cold finger of death laid for a 
time the spell of silence on my pen. For long 
months head, heart, and hands were too full of 
care to leave either time or inclination for writing. 
But through it all came quietly and promptly our 
loved MAGAZINE, bringing comfort and cheering 
words folded away among its dainty leaves. 

These monthly visits drop like bright pebbles 
into the quiet current of my life, making pleasant 
little cur!s and eddies in the placid waters; and 
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A CURIOUS GOURD. 


EANING lovingly over my garden lyin 
asleep under its mantle of ice and snow, 
promised that if it should wake, and wake 

for me, it should be rushed into print. 

“Momus” and his followers were the first to} Spring drew near and breathed upon the sterile 
appear this season, with seventeen handsome, | soil. Summer approached and spread her cloth 
gilded cars, whose occupants personated scenes | of green and gold, and the long dream came true 
typical of the various passions—envy, anger, jeal- |—my garden’s dream and mine. Come what may, 
ousy, avarice, etc. |the memory of this round of earth, made bright 

A few nights after, “ Proteus,” the marine deity | with blossoms whose “colors smote the passing 
of many forms, with his hosts, presented scenes | gaze,” will linger as fair as it is fragrant, as fra- 
from Virgil’s Hneid. Here was a grand scope | grant as it is fair. 


fun, who held his revels on the night of Mardi- 

Gras, but during the last few years, several other 

societies have been formed, so that beside the great 

morning parade of “ Rex,” the King of the Car- | 
nival, there are processions on various nights of 
the previous week. 


for scenic effect, in the portraying of old mytho- | 


logical characters and the representations of an- 
cient temples and palaces, 
A beautiful tableau was “ Proteus” himself, sink- 


The following delicate bit of word-painting, 
|from the pen of Flora Allgood, describes the 
| scene so accurately it might have been taken on 
the spot: 


ing to sleep in a huge shell on the bosom of the | 
waves. Another was grand old Neptune quelling | 
astorm. Then there was Eneas escaping from | 
burning Troy, relating his adventures to Dido, | 
and afterward exploring the dominions of Pluto. | 
The splendid temples of Janus and Cuma, and | 


** The beautiful crimson cypress twines 
A moss of delicate, sheeny vines ; 
Its tiny, glowing trumpets seen 
Through a tangled maze of feathery green, 
Dewy and crimson gleaming fresh, 
Like rubies caught in a silken mesh, 








palaces of Pluto and Picus, were imposing sights, 
with many more which time fails me to recount. 

On the morning of Tuesday appeared the royal 
hosts of “ Rex,” headed by the King himself, as 
Solomon “in al! his glory,” seated in a gilded 
pavilion, smiling benignly on his modern subjects, 
who crowded the streets on every side to pay their 
homage and witness his greatness. Closely fol- 
lowing came the long train of magnificent cars, 
showing forth various scenes in the history of the 
Semetic Races, chiefly characters from the Bible. 


Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar sat in most luxu- | 


rious palaces, surrounded by gorgeously dressed 
attendants, feasting and dancing, while the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar set up to be wor- 


shiped shone out in brilliant splendor from another | 


car. 


Following these, Hannibal rode serenely down | 


the Alps on a mimic elephant, Mohammed ex- 
pounded the Koran from the door of his tent, and 
the Parsees worshiped their deity of fire, burning 
on an altar of stone. The “ Moorish Alhambra” 
and “ Mohammedan Paradise,” were the closing 
scenes of this grand spectacle—the first of its 
nature which I have ever beheld and whose almost 
magic beauty will leave a lasting impression on 
memory. 

That night, the procession ef the “ Mistick 
Krewe” filled the streets again with throngs of 
actors and spectators, while “ Ancient Ireland” 
passed before their eyes in bewitchingly beautiful 


views; after which the balls of “ Rex” and “ Co- | 


mus” finished up the festivities of the Carnival. 
A very different order of things will prevail 

during the next forty days, in which many thou- 

sands observe the season of Lent and retire awhile 


from the gayeties of the world, some to spend the | 


few weeks of discipline in more serious thought 
and prayerfulness, in self-denying acts, and a striv- 
ing after a more Christian-like character, more love 


and charity toward God and the neighbor, more | 
self-abnegation, and cheerful living and doing for | 


others. 

Next month I hope to have more pleasant things 
to relate of new scenes of interest which we will 
visit meanwhile ; so I put my pen aside now for a 
busy day of work. LIcHEN. 


And tendrils long and red buds swaying, 
Over the garden-bed are straying 


| g. 
“ There are flowers of blue, of yellow, and red, 

Of every hue, in the garden-bed ; 

And petals white on grass waves rest, 

Like billowy crests on ocean’s breast ; 

And summer winds are odors bringing, 

Like incense rare from censers swinging; 

For heavy the air with sweet perfuming 

Of fragrant flowers in the garden blooming.” 





Alongside of this little gem allow me to place 
| the exquisite pen-picture Lou drew in a letter to 
| Ray the while my flower kingdom wore its most , 
| gorgeous apparel : 

“The brown earth that when we came lie sad 
and weary beneath autumnal skies waiting for its 
hour, knowing that there were rich possibilities 
hidden away under its dull, dry ground that only 
brought forth weeds, rewards the hand that by its 
faithful, arduous toil opened the way for the glo- 
rious fulfillment of those possibilities in sunshine 
and summer air; rewards, with its gladsome 
thanks, its heavenly benedictions, its tender pray- 
ers and loving kisses, her, whose hands, under our 

Heavenly Father’s ministry of dew, sun, and 
|shower, brought them all into bloom, and who 
| now calls them her flowers. 

“ But I see deeper into their lives, and I know 

that the snow-pure thunbergia lifting its brown 
eyes heavenward is the garden’s prayer for our 
Madge; the gorgeous cannas and zinnias are its 
|gladsome thanks; the white asters and candy- 
tufts are its heavenly benedictions; the dainty 
| phlox, that dance and nod in merry glee, are the 
loving kisses thrown by Nature’s hand, as sister 
Madge walks through her big garden where every 
soft-tinted bud and bright-hued blossom sings its 
grateful song to her who was the instrument in 
the Creator’s hand to call them into being.” 

Asa rule, I am careful not to risk my reputation 
on novelties; last season, however, one came my 
| way in such humble guise I could not say nay to 

it. There was nothing in its plebeian name to dis- 
courage the most inexperienced gardener, and 
everything in the perfected fruit specimen handed 
| over our neighbor’s fence calculated to kindle a 
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flaming desire to start the seed she gave me and 
to raise this natural curiosity myself. 

Inffa A2gypepiaca belongs to the large and re- 
spectable cucumber family, and is a native of the 
East Indies. It came to me, however, with no 
flourish of trumpets, nor am I quite sure of having 
obtained the proper name, search through in- 
numerable volumes heavy with the “moss of time” 
failing to secure unto me any very definite infor- 
mation. 

It was introduced here as the “washrag,” and 
to such base uses as the name suggests was that 
marvelous bit of weaving I examined “over the 
garden wall” to come at last. 

[ planted the black, ovate seed in a south-sunned 
corner and waited their germination with intense 
interest. First came the seed-leaf; next the deep 
metallic-green lobed leaf; then the small spirals, 
swinging, clinging, climbing—lifting the other- 
wise limp, prostrate vine as by fairy fingers. 

In due time the tiny gourds appeared, each 
tipped with a sulphur-yellow blossom, in which 
wasp and bee sipped and reveled until absolutely 
dazed with honeyed sweets. 

As the season advanced and the sun’s power 
increased, that beautiful bronzy hue faded and 
the leaves assumed a sickly, green hue, but here 
and there dangled the cucumber-shaped gourds-- 
the largest eighteen inches long—and after all, it 
was upon these hope and expectancy hung. 

Although aware that the vine was of rampant 
growth, the “ noblest Roman of them all’ reached 
the second story and swung along the roof-terrace, 
I failed to provide adequate support, thereby 
losing a number of gourds. The poor, little, 
windblown things lost their hold on the parent 
stem and fell to the ground, like worm-eaten 
fruit. 

Mrs. T——, the bright little neighbor to whom 
I am indebted for the original seed, said the gourds 
must be picked after the first frost. Then she 
came in and showed me how to proceed in order 
to secure the fibrous parcel inside of them. 

She first removed the thick, fleshy rind from 
the cloth-like substance formed in its centre, then 
from every cel] she forced the seeds, and finally 
set to work rubbing and rinsing the washrag 
proper, which was enveloped in a pale green pulp 
rather difficult to expel. 

“You'd think I’d spoil it, wouldn’t you ?” she 
said, talking as fast as she worked. “ Not a bit 
of it. I could rub them on a washboard and it 
wouldn’t hurt them one particle.” 

After a thorough washing, rinsing, and a final 
boiling and drying, we surveyed with delight this 
fruit of Nature’s loom, this wondrous piece of 
tapestry woven in twilight secrecy and white as 
sea-coral snatched from sunless deeps. 

The East Indians use this cloth-like substance 
for gun-waddings, and, so we are told, for dish- 
cloths and bath-towels. They are said to be in- 
valuable far the latter purpose, removing pimples 
and causing the complexion to become clear and 
white. 

The dark-eyed little woman lost her crop this 
year to the girls’ great grief. : 

“T didn’t know what it was to have a pimple 
while we had washrags in the house,” waid Anna; 
“now my face is getting full of them.” 

Our household agreed that to take these beauti- 
ful specimens of vegetable lace for washrags was 
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in some measure excusable, but to use one for a 
dishcloth would be unpardonable. 

Our prize specimen hangs against a window 
where a clear gold light reveals its intricate pat- 
tern and web-like delicacy of texture, and I can 
assure everybody it is a novel and beautiful orna- 
ment. 

I have a few seeds to dispose of to those mak- 
ing early application. The packets, together with 
directions for opening the ripened gourd, are worth 
from twenty-five to thirty cents. Those who wish 
may have them in exchange for winter or summer 
flowering bulbs, dahlia roots, novelties in the way 
of seeds, or anything most of equal money value, 
and one postage stamp. Those living farther north 
than this city need not apply, unless willing to 
meet with disappointment. A native of hot coun- 
tries, the farther south the seed is sown the more 
probability there will be of successful cultivation. 
Write first, with a stamp for reply, and name the 
article offered in exchange. 

I picked up a valuable piece of information 
lately in regard to the planting of seed—especially 
of very minute seed. Sow them in egg-shells. 
These, broken in half, like a cup in shape, with 
tiny holes picked in the end and then sunk nearly 
up to the rim either in a flower-pot or wherever 
the young plants are required to start, supplies a 
need J, as well as others, have often felt. Of 
course, the egg-shell must have its quantam of soil 
before the seed is dropped into it. It’s just as ifa 
tiny flower-pot, filled with earth, were sunk in 
another larger pot, with this difference, however : 
in transplanting it is safe to lift shell and all, be- 
cause the tender plant rooilets find a way through 
the perforations into the ground, and in time the 
egg-cup rots and there’s no more of it. 

Another and methinks the main advantage lies 
in the fact that if the level of the soil is below that 
of the shell-brim the smallest seeds will not wash 
over and perhaps be lost; if not before germina- 
tion, then probably directly after. Every one who 
has experienced difficulty in keeping fine seeds 
from washing out or going too deep or scattering 
and coming up in the wrong place will especially 
value this bit of information. 


* Now falls a cloud of sailing snow, 
The bitter winds of winter blow. 

My garden is a vanished dream, 

Dead in the waning moon’s cold beam, 
Clear icicles above it gleam : 

And yet—I know not how— 

My flowers will hear the dropping rain 
When spring reneweth hill and plain, 
And then it shall be mine again ; 


It is God’s garden now.” 
MADGE CARROL. 


Dear “Home Crrcie:’—After many days I 
come again to greet you in kind remembrance. 
Sickness and the cold finger of death laid for a 
time the spell of silence on my pen. For long 
months head, heart, and hands were too full of 
care to leave either time or inclination for writing. 
But through it all came cuietly and promptly our 
loved MaGAZIne, bringing comfort and cheering 
words folded away among its dainty leaves. 

These monthly visits drop like bright pebbles 
into the quiet current of my life, making pleasant 


| little cur!s and eddies in the placid waters; and 
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the brook carries for many days the murmuring 
music their plashing awakes. During a winter 
unusually severe for Mississippi, residents in “ the 
country” are cut off almost entirely from all ex- 
cept home society, and newspapers and periodicals 
then reap a rich harvest of appreciation. Mail 
day is looked forward to with a keen pleasure un- 
known to their city cousins. “ Homey” occupa- 
tions, too, are called into requisition to vary the 
monotony. 

Patchwork, crochet, and knitting for long win- 
ter evenings that follow the short days, wherein 
the sun refused to shine at all, and left us in total 
darkness so very early. In our February “ Ar- 
THUR,” under “ Fancy Needlework,” we find direc- 
tions for a silk patchwork “log cabin.” Substitute 
bright worsted, either two colors or many. Piece 
on a lining of muslin or silicia cut the size you 
wish your squares to be. Lay a roll of cotton 
batting under each strip, as well as the small 
square in the centre. This does away with the 
necessity of quilting in frames, can all be done 
around a cozy winter fire, and is pleasant employ- 
ment. If only two colors are used, half the num- 
ber of small centre squares must be of one color 
and half the other. 

Another pattern in like manner is, after the 
centre square is in place, sew on two strips alike, 
not on opposite sides, but on sides that form a 
right angle. We think with Miss Alcott that one 
of the sweet uses of adversity is the genuine satis- 
faction which comes from hearty work of head 
and hands, and to the inspiration of necessity we 
owe half the wise, beautiful, and useful blessings 
of the world. Aunt RENA. 





THE STORY OF AN AUTOGRAPH. 


O what extent of levity will not the Ariel 
spirit of fun lead young girls who, for the 
moment, lend themselves to its influence. 

Norris Dalrymple meant no harm, and yet—I 
wonder if I have ever quite forgiven her? The 
= of forgetfulness comes not by human will ; 

ence the more reason that we should cultivate the 
art of forgiveness. Candid folk confess it a diffi- 
cult acquirement, and this was my experience that 
early winter day when Norris confided to me what 
she said seemed, at the time, only a little fun, but 
when once accomplished an act demanding both 
explanation and apology. 

was pleasantly occupied cutting the leaves of 

@ magazine when a low tap sounded at the door, 
like the touch of a child’s chubby fingers. 

“It is Ned,” thought I, “darling baby Ned, who 
has escaped surveillance and climbed the stairs for 
the first time alone.” 

Rushing, as I supposed, to the rescue, I ran 
fairly into the arms of Norris Dalrymple, who 
8 on the tkreshold in no expectation of such 

recipitate welcome. 

“Well, Doris,” she exclaimed, “ you seem rea- 
sonably glad to see me! Is this your usual way of 
receiving visitors ?” 

“Only rehearsed for your benefit,” I responded; 
“no, not yours, but Ned’s. You will hardly com- 
plain that I lack cordiality, will you?” 

“No; but I fear you will have little desire to 
repeat the demonstration when you learn the 
errand on which I came.” 





“Why, you haven’t brought smallpox or cholera 
or—or anything with you?” I demanded. 

“No, bat I have a confession to make to you,” 
she replied, most seriously. 

“Oh! a confession! since when? and pray, 
why am I selected padre of the occasion ?” 

It seemed incredible that pretty Norris Dal- 
rymple, the belle of the group which the girls 
were pleased to term “our set,” should need the 
pardon or advice indicated. Madcap Violet was 
our jest-name for her, partly in deference to Wil- 
liam Black’s heroine and else because of her 
purple-violet eyes, which were really beautiful and 
often betrayed her innate love of merriment. She 
had awinsome faculty of always planning some 
sport or recreation when days were dull and our 
wits at ebb. She was president of our Anti- 
superlative Society, and the fear of her sarcasm 
caused many of us to modify our adjectives when 
things went “too awfully” at variance. This was 
the object of the A.-S. society—namely, the use, 
abuse, and beauty of adjectives. We were to study 
originality of expression, not finding “‘ exquisite” 
or “ horrid ” all sufficient for even a day’s calendar 
of experiences. But what of Norris and her con- 
fession ? 

The blue eyes looked ruefully earnest as I 
turned toward her, asking, in a tone of feigned 
commiseration, how long this dreadful secret had 
weighed upon her nerves. 

“Oh! don’t jest,” she pleaded, “I am all too 
miserable to hear a word of levity on the subject.” 
The bright eyes were filling, not with fun but 
tears. 

“Why, Norris! Madcap Violet, who has of- 
fended you?” 

“No one; but I have wronged you, my dearest 
friend. Oh! say that you will forgive me! Not 
until you promise will I tell you. Do,” she 
pleaded, anxiously, “do you, will you, forgive?” 

“ Forgive? Oh! yes—why shouldn’t1? And 
now, Miss Dalrymple, will you have the kindness 
to inform me what it is that I have forgiven?” 

“JT wrote a letter to the poet Longfellow and 
signed your name to it.” 

“Norris! Norris! this involves others than my- 
self.” And a vision rose in my mind of the vener- 
able poet interrupted in his translation of Dante 
or composition of Morituri Salutamus, pausing to 
read this silly note bearing my signature. “And 
do the girls know of this?’ I found words to ask. 

“Yes, they dared me to do it, but I’m very 
sorry and see too late the folly of it all.” 

“Tt would have been braver to resist than to 
accept such a challenge,” was my sole comment. 
But I thought—well, it would hardly have been 
polite to express what I thought, but I remember 
yet the tingle of indignation with which I listened 


to her remorseful explanation. What right had . 


she to use my name in this reckless manner? It 
was none other than forgery. Dves friendship 
sanction such privileges—friendship forsooth ! 

In due time the answer arrived, for when did 
the great poet fail to respond to even the humblest 

tition? It appeared that Miss Norris was anx- 
ious to obtain Mr. Longfellow’s opinion of some 
of her poetry. Several of these rhymes were in- 
closed, and the verdict was not what might be 
termed favorable. He advised her to try country 
newspapers and rise from these to higher attain- 
ments. The note was but a paraphrase of that 
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well-known stanza in the “ Ladder of St. Augus- 
tine:” 
“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


But only fame of “sudden flight” would satisfy 
her wide ambition, and for aught I know the edi- 
tor of the Ailantic may have actually had the 
temerity to refuse some of these testimonials of 
budding genius. 

The precious note was divided equally among 
the girls; I, by acclamation, was granted the auto- 
graph. 


Sanne NX. Ow Now 


Ten years have passed, and our circle—the 
A.-S. Society—disbanded long ago by wili of fate 
and circumstance: Norris Dalrymple is a pastor’s 
wife. The church of which her husband has 
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! 
| does not appear in any of the lists of contents per- 
taining to magazine literature. She preserved the 
; date as penned by the poet’s hand in the Cam- 
| bridge note, and I sometimes wonder if she has it 
| yet. 
‘ The romarce of autographs would be a book of 
| peculiar interest could some one write it who by 
| occult power could be familiar with all the details 
of these mementos. I have read other incidents 
of Longfellow autographs, but none obtained in 
the unique manner adopted by Norris Dalrymple. 
I heard of one instance where a man reconciled a 
deadly enemy by obtaining this name, so dear to 
all lovers of American poetry. He was told that 
' his enemy desired—yes, longed for—the autograph 
of the author of “I Shot an Arrow in 
the Air.” From that moment he re- 
solved to obtain for his avowed foeman 
a favor that he had not the courage to 
ask for himself. The peace-offering was 
| accepted, and this singular conclusion of a long- 
‘existing feud was effected through the medium of 
ja name. I know not if Mr. Longfellow was in- 
| formed of the purpose of the autograph, but he 





charge is situated in a fashionable quarter of the | would doubtless have found pleasure in the inci- 
city, and is as great a resort as was the tabernacle | dent had it been related to him, for a good deed, 
of Rev. Charles Honeyman in the Newcome | even the gift of a name, may have a value un- 
chronicles. If she writes poetry she doubtless | known, undreamed by the giver. 
borrows a name, as she once did mine, for her own | IsADORE BAKER, 











Mothers’ Deparlnent. 


AMUSEMENT FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Ae mother who will take the pains to collect 
children, and form them into a child’s scrap- 
book, will be well paid for the work in the happi- 
ness she gives her little ones. Such a book gives 
them so much pleasure and amusement. They 
scan the papers so eagerly for anything suitable 
for the purpose, and take such delight in watching 
the mother arrange them in the book. Pictures 
of birds, flowers, people, animals, houses, trees, 





and many other things can be obtained from newe- | 


papers, circulars, old almanacs, etc. They can be 
pasted in both singly and arranged in groups to 
represent something. For instance, a house can 
be placed in the middle of a page, and trees, flow- 
ers, and animals can be so grouped around it as to 
representa home. And groups of animals simply, 


bouquets of flowers here and there, pictures of | 


children at play, and many other pretty designs 
which will suggest themselves to our mind will 
give the book a very pretty and interesting appear- 
ance. 

Any kind of an old blank-book will answer for 
the purpose ; or, if a new one should be preferred, 
a real scrap-book would cost but little, and would 
be much prettier looking on the outside. 


Another source of pleasure to the children is a | 
One can be made with very little | 


blackboard. 


pictures and articles of reading suitable for | 


| Those who are just learning to write and make 

| figures will use the board with pleasure, while the 

| task would be tiresome and tedious if compelled 
to use the slate altogether. And the still younger 
ones would spend many a happy hour in their 
crude efforts at drawing. 

Just a thin, common board, of suitable size, will 
answer the purpose. It can be painted at home 
or for a slight cost at a painter’s shop. It should 
be hung so low that the smallest toddler can reach 
it with ease. 

| In making plaything’ for the little girls, moth- 
ers, don’t forget the rag-baby. We have just been 
making three large, fine specimens for the same 
| number of little girls, and oh! such happiness as 
they have given! The bodies are made of new, 
unbleached muslin and stuffed with cotton, and a 
full suit of nice, serviceable clothing was made 
|for each. The stockings were made from old 
stockings of the children; their shoes of scraps 
of dark-colored woolen goods laced with fancy- 
colored strings; their eyes, eyebrows, nose, and 
| mouth were worked with fine yarn. The hair is 
| made of black yarn and black cloth cut into fine 
strips, and to one of the number we even added 
| bangs. It is slow, tedious work to make them. It 
| has taken all of our leisure time for several days, 
but we consider that it has been well spent. What 
happiness the little mothers have enjoyed while 
the work was going on. We loved to watch their 


| 


expense, and as chalk is so cheap, we know of | bright faces and hear their exclamations of delight 


nothing that furnishes so much amusement for the 
investment as it does. 
that of some trifling toy, while it furnishes enter- 
tainment for all the children in the family. 


The cost will not equal | 


| over the progress of the work. 

The rag-doll is such a substantial plaything. 
| The little girl-mother takes so much comfort with 
jit. She can hug it, squeeze it, dress it, and un- 
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dress it a dozen times a day; it may fall on the | cloth should be given her for her exclusive use, 

floor or suffer any of the serious calamities to | and she should be allowed to cut and sew as suits 

which doll life is subject, but, unlike Miss Wax | her fancy. 

or Miss China, she is just as good as ever. | Such work gives her employment from which 
In order to give the little girl perfect happiness | she derives a great deal of pleasure, and at the 

with her doll, she must be permitted to sew for | same time is training her hand and eye for one of 

her. A pair of dull-pointed scissors, a spool of | the useful callings of after-life. 

cheap thread, a needle, and some scraps of old | NELLIE Burns. 


Chaructey Sketches. 


THE SYENTIFICKERS. | ther sufferin’ it pears to me we can’t git these 

— | things did fast enough, they need ’em so bad. 
ELINDY BROWN, you an’ Almiry Adams! I wonder how them syentifickers that me an’ 
M might be a sewin’ on these gingum dreases | Urier heerd talk while we wuz away would ’count 
while Mahitabil Shearer is a cuttin’ out| fur this syclone by some o’ ther fine-spun talk 
this flanen fur Marier Smither to work at. Miss | about “air waves” and “natteral s’lection”? It’s 
Short an’ Miss Jones an’ Jerushy Snodgrass an’ | my ’pinion they’d find therselves putty hard sot to 
Phileny Sherwood is busy on the comfortables | fur to’xplain a syclone by the rule o’ “ natteral 
an’ some o’ the older ones is a hemmin’ sheets an’ | s’lection ;” fur the s’lection pears to me, is, most 
towels. Them gingum dresses, I’m a thinkin’, ’!] | times, very onnatteral an’ permiscuous like; an’ 
do some poor souls a sight o’ good; fur it’s my | it’s my ’pinion that it stan’s to reason that we can’t 
*pinion gingum wears a heap better nor caliker.| no ways ’count fur none o’ the disturbances we 
allers wuz a great favoright o’ gingum. When | see in natur about us, no more nor in the moral 
ye put work onto a thing ye might as well hev | sfere, on the ground o’ natteral s’lection. ’Pears 
suthin’ that'll last. Some wimmin never gits fore- | to me natteral s’lection couldn’t noways act con- 
handed with ther sewin’, because ther allers a|traries to itself in no pertickler, an’ ef it hed 
makin’ up poor cloth that don’t last no time, till | allers bin the rulin’ principle, how could we ever 
they hev to make more in its place. Ye see it’s | account fur disturbances o’ enny kind? Is it by the 
not only a waste o’ ther time, but it’s a waste o’ | law o’ natteral s’lection that people gits bornt with 
ther money, too; for it costs a heap more in the blind eyes or club feet or with six fingers onto one 
long run. I like everything substanshul, good, | han’? I s’pose them syentifickers would say suthin’ 
an’ sound—inside as well as out, fur that matter. hed disturbed the law in its workin’s; but ef we 
I wouldn’t like the neighborhood o’ Slocum to | jest let our minds run back to fust principles, we 
send a box o’ worthless stuff to them people, so | can’t help a askin’ how that disturbance got in in 
sez I, when I wuz a goin’ round fur to git the} the fust place; fur, accordin’ to ther idee o’ the 


goods to make up: “survival o’ the fittest’””—I think they called it— 
“Let us send sich as is good, ef we don’t send | natteral s’lection couldn’t noways hev perjuced 
so much of it,” sez I. | sich as these in the fust instance. Natteral s’lec- 


Yes, Marier; ye jest sew up the seams in that | tion couldn’t hev choosed the fust onsightly or on- 
flanen, an’ then cat-stitch ’em down so as they’!!| pleasant or wrong thing; so it stan’s to reason 
not be rough. It'll soon be cold weather, now, | that sathin’ furrin got to work someways. 
’specially up in that northern deestrict, an’ ther’ll; What did ye say, Mahitabil; you an’ Almiry? 
be a heap o’ sufferin’’ ef them poor, homeless | Tell ye about the talk o’ the syentifickers an’ how 
folks don’t hev warm close to wrap therselves up| me an Urier come to hear it? Well, I’ve already 
in. told a heap about our jaunt an’ the things that 
It’s my’pinion we aint none o’ us thankful enuff | happened while we wuz away, an’ I wouldn’t no- 
fur the common blessin’s an’ mercies o’ life. It’s) ways like to tire ye. Thank ye, Marier, I’m glad 
our greatest blessin’s, too, that gits to be our wust| ye think it would be interrestin’ to hear. It’s 
enemies sometimes, in more senses nor one. Now, | allers more encouragin’ to talk ef ye think yer 
what a blessing it is to hev a ruff over our heads | hearers is interrested. Now | allers feel sorry fur 
an’ plenty o’ air to breathe an’ water to drink! | a minister that don’t hey the attenshun of his au- 
But when that water gits to be peltin’ rain an’ | jience—sorry, in the fust place, that he haint the 
hail, druv by a wind that is a syclone, an’ that | gift o’ bein’ more interestiner, so as to keep ’em 
syclone lashes ye with trees tore up by the roots| perked up like, an’ mixed with this sorrer is a fear 
an’ pelts ye with stones an’ rattles the house down | that mebbe somebody else wuz called an’ he mistuck 
over yer heads, ye see how it is that blessin’s gits | an’ answered, thinkin’ it wuz him. Then I’m sorry, 
to be enemies, a tearin’ yer children from yer) of course, because, failin’ to interest his aujience, 
arms, an’ a leaving ye widders an’ orphans. Sich | of course, he fails to git perked up hisself, as he 
things is a great cry to the best that is in us, an’ a) would be in turn, of needcessity, ef they were in- 
cry we hadn’t ort to turn a deaf ear to, ’specially terrested. It is amazin’ how people kin influence 
when we don’t know how soon we might hev to) other in sich ways! 
utter the same cry ourselves. Now] reckon them No, Miss Jones; I wouldn’t quilt them com- 
poor folks up in that northern deestrict felt jest as | fortables too clost. They lie up softer an’ lighter, 
safe a hour afore that syclone as we do this minit; like, ef they aint quilted too clost. I don’t no- 
and yet ’twas but a little time till ther homes an’ | ways like a solid, stiff comfortable to sleep under. 
everything wuz blowed away. When I think "| An’ you want to hear about the syentifickers 
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too, Jerushy? Well, I’m not high-learnt enough 
to giv ye a full understandin’ of all they sed, but 
mebbe ye’ll git some idee. But then it wuz my 
’pinion when I heerd ’em, that they hadn’t a full 
understandin’ therselves, either o’ the subjecks 
they wuz discussin’ or what they wuz sayin’ about 
’em. It is amazin’ how much o’ that sort o’ talkin’ 
is done in the world an’ by the very ones as calls 
therselves syentifickers, which it is a contradic- 
shun; fur when we wuz a talkin’ about goin’ to 
ther meetin’, I jest asked the schoolmistress, who 
wuz a boardin’ where we wuz, to ’xplain why they 
called therselves by sich a name. An’ then she 
got down a big dicshunary an’ read out’n it wher 
it ’xplains and sez syence comes from a furrin 
word which means to know. Then I reckon the 
syentifickers are sich as hev syence; that is, ther 
sich as knows. Nowif that is so, ther’s a heap o’ 
pints settled fur us to onct; but the trouble is 
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mine were dried and fixed me something hot to 
keep me from taking cold; and how we laughed 
at my funny looks in your clothes, which were 
ever so much too big for me! And howkind you 
were the night I had the earache, and you got up 
in the middle of the night and kindled a fire to 
make a warm poultice. Such a charm as that 
poultice was! why I went to sleep almost right 
away,” sez she, in her putty way. 

Yes, [ allers wuz powerful on a poultice. I 
guess makin’ poultices is one o’ my forts; least- 
ways people allers’pear to think so when enny 


| thing is the matter that gives ’em immejiate an’ 


| severe pain. 


they don’t ’pear to agree among therselves, which | 


it is very contradictin’, an’ shows mebbe they’ve 
giv therselves the wrong name. 

But lawz! I’m kind o’ gettin’ the cart afore the 
hoss in makin’ sich remarks afore I’ve told ye 
about the meetin’ me an’ Urier attended while we 
wuz off onto our jaunt. It wuz after we'd made 
our visit to Serepty Perkins, her that wuz Serepty 
Brown afore she wuz married. She’s the one, 
Mias Jones, ye mind, I wuz a tellin’ ye about, as 
hed sich a onpleasant set o’ summer boarders. 

Well, after me an’ Urier hed finished our visit 
of a few days with her, we concluded we’d except 
the invitashun of Melviny Path—Melviny Fulton 
it is now—her as used to teach the school in our 
deestrict afore she wuz married an’ went furder 
away to live. Melviny Path wuz a mighty fine 
teecher, an’ a girl with a deep intelleck, allers 
powerful interested in learnin’ o’ all kinds; an’ 
she don’t appear to hev lost her interest in sich 
matters yit; fur she hed the schoolmistress as 
teeches near her a boardin’ with her, jest fur the 
sake o’ hevin’ somebody to talk with on sich pints, 
fur her husband is wonderfully tack up with his 
bizness. 

Malviny’s very sociable like, an’ never forgits 
old friends. We did hev a oncommon pleasant 
time with her. 

“( Mrs. Bodkin !”’ sez she, the fust evenin’ after 
we got there, “how glad I am to see you! I shall 
never forget,” sez she, ‘the winter I taught in 


your district and how kind you were to me when | 
J ; 


it came my turn to board with you.” 

Malviny wuz allers very putty spoken an’ on- 
common much of a lady—that sort of a lady 
whose ladylike ways flows out natteral like from 
the-4rue lady she is within herself, an’ not one o’ 
that sort as puts it onto the outside, a puttin’ of it 
on or layin’ of it off, accordin’ to the company she 
happens to be with. 

eendey Snodgrass, ye do beat all to hurry a 
body up! I know yer anxious to hear the upshot 
o’ what I’m a tellin’, but ye’ve allers got to come 
roun’ to a pint through its perliminaries, An’ 
besides I’ lowed as some o’ ye hev hed some knowl- 
edge o’ Melviny Path, or Melviny Fulton it is 
now, ye’d ruther like to hear from her, as we'd 
seed her so lately. Well, as I wuz a teblin’: 

“How glad I am to see you!” sezshe. “I’ve 
often thought of the evening I came to you, soak- 
ing wet from being caught in the rain after school, 
and how you dressed me up in your clothes till 


| by which it run wuz the man as made it. 


Urier sots a heap o’ store by my 
poultices when he hez the toothache. 

“And, Mrs. Bodkin,” sez she, “you an’ your 
husband have just come in time to attend the an- 
nual meeting at Fernwood, near here. I shall be 
so glad of your company,” sez she. 

An’ then she went on an’ ’xplained that this 
wuz a meetin’ that hed bin kep’ up for a good 
many year by people as considered therselves, ye 
might say, away out on the frontier of advanced 
thort. It hed bin begun about the time the fust 
abolishioners made a stir, an’ hevin’ in the fust 
instances, as near as I could gather, bin ruther in 
advance of publick sentiment in some things, it 
hed ruther come to be took fur granted by them 
as wuz successively the leeders in it, that, of 
course, Fernwood an’ them as come annually fur 
to take part in it wuz of needcessity ruther in ad- 
vance of the common run o’ folks in gineral. 

I felt a oncommon interest to go after a hearin’ 
about it, an Urier thort he’d like it, too; so we 
thanked Melviny Fulton and sed we’d be pleased 
to go with her, so we ’tended the meetin’ two days. 
I b’lieve it lasted four or five. ' 

The fust day we got in we wuz a little late, ’count 
o’ the minister a callin’ to see Melviny’s friends 

that wuz me an’ Urier). When he found wher we 

wuz a goin’ he giv Melviny some advice about not 
bein’ carried away with new things, sayin’ it wuz 
better to stick to the teechin’s of our fathers. 

“Don’t you think so, Mrs. Bodkin ?” sez he. 

“ Well,” sez I, “that depends on whether our 
fathers teeched the truth. It’s my ’pinion,”’ sez I, 
“that it’s jest as oncertin a thing to look to the 
people that’s back of us as to look to them that’s 
afore us. It doesn’t stan’ to reason that enny of 
’em could or kin know all ther was or is to be 
knowed, so it’s my ’pinion it’s the safest fur each 
of us to be airnest seekers after the truth ruther 
than runners after men an’ ther ’pinions, whether 
them men is the fathers o’ the past or the syen- 
tifickers o’ the present. A thing isn’t of needcessity 
true because it’s bin teeched for years ; nor, on the 
other hand, is it of needcessity true because teeched 
by some as thinks they’ ve got ahead o’ the rest,” sez I. 

He looked at me putty straight, but didn’t say 
nuthin’ more. 

Well, as I wuz a sayin’, we got into the meetin’ 
a little late, an’ a man wuz already a speakin’. [I 
learnt through Melviny he wuz what is called a 
Ag No Stick, which means, as near as I could 
gather, that ye don’t know fur certin. He wuza 
sailin’ out on a sea o’ eloquence about “God in 
natur,” “God in everything,” an’, as near as I 
could gether, his idee wuz that natur an’ its laws 
wuz God, which ’peared about as sensible to me 
as sayin’ that a wat¢h an’ the rules an’ regelashuns 
About 
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as sensible as sayin’ that the light an’ heat which 
perceded from the sun an’ lit up an’ warmed the 
whole airth, a fetchin’ it forth into life, wuz the 
actual body or bein’ o’ the sun itself. But lawz! 
from the way he talked ye could jest go out an’ 
find God Hisself in natur instid o’ seein’ through 
natur Him as is above an’ ayont natur, jest as the 
maker is allers ayont the thing made 

Well, bein’ a Ag NoStick, when he’d fetched out 


all he didn’t know about God (an’ it wuz plain he | 


didn’t know much, fur he ’peared still to be in 
that fust state ae all childern is bornt into when 
they git impreshuns from things about ’em an’ 


hevn’t yit come into the sfere o’ reason; an’ sich | 


can’t noways hev a correck idee o’ God an’ sper- 
itual things, fur God an’ speritual things air above 
the natteral), when he'd fetched out all he didn't 
know, as I wuz a sayin’, the man as persided over 
the meetin’ interjuced a speaker as wuz “ a syen- 
tifick lecterer,”’ they called him, He’d come from 
somewhers in the State o’ New York. In all his 
talk he never peared to lose sight o’ the main aub- 
jeck in his mind, an’ it wus plain to be seed that 
subjeck wuz hisself. I couldn’t no ways under- 
stan’ nigh all he wuz a sayin’, fur he rattled on 
powerful about “air waves” an’ “natteral s’lec- 
tion” an’ “‘evolushun” an’ suthin’ he called 
“atheistick evolushun” an’ “survivil o’ the fit- 
test” an’ “ marsuples” an’ “ moneraw” an’ “spon 
tanus ginerashuns” an’ sich, till 1 wuz a’most 
dazed. But he’peared to be a great favoright o’ 
what he called “evolushun” an’ “survivil o’ the 
fittest,” leastways he talked a heap about ’em. 

Fust he talked quite a spell about “air waves” 
an’ the natur o’ sound—a fetchin’ out what this 
—_—_— an’ that syentificker hed sed about 
t 


ese pints, one a sayin’ that sound wuz carried by | 


air waves an’ another a sayin’ that it wuzn’t air 
waves at all, but “corpuskler miashuns” (I think 
that wuz what he called it, suthin’ that sounded 
like that) or, he sed, “some kind o’ automatick 


emenashuns,”’ by which, after he’d talked a spell, | 


I lowed he meant that sound throwed off some 


kind o’ little partickles or atoms, an’ it wuz them | 


a gittin’ into our ears that made us hear, 

But I thort right away about a musick-box I'd 
heered a goin’ when we wuz at Serepty Perkins’s 
—her that wuz Serepty Brown, as I wuz a tellin’ 
some 0’ ye about, 


the boarders—her as singed upper attic—hed a 


little musick-box that she wound up one day an’ | 


sot a goin’, an’ afore it hed played its tunes out 
the dinner-bell rung an’ she shet it up an’ put it 
inside of another box an’ shet down the lid, an’ 
still we could hear it a playin’, an’ | don’t noways 
see, as it must hey bin about air-tight, how enny 


air waves could git out or enny “corpuskler mis- | 


shuns,” nuther. 

An’ then Florimel Flamingo, another boarder, 
hed a watch that struck the hours an’ half-hours, 
an’ yit when that watch wuz shet ye could bear it 
strike, ’Pears to me ther’s suthin’ yit them syen- 
tifickers hey to learn about the natur 0’ sound; 
though he spoke very high of one that ’peared to 
be one o’ ther biggest lights in that line, an’ he 
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sharp sound, an’ this sound, he sed, “blowed out 
the candel,” thongh it’peared to me he conter- 
dicted hisself, fur how could a sound “blow”? I 
| think he called this syentificker Perfesser Tymbil 
or some sich a name. 

When he'd finished what he hed to say on this 
pint some woman a settin’ near us (I'd noticed she 





Miss Aurely Emmett, one o’ | 


"peared powerful interested an’ pleased) sez to 


Melviny an’ me, sez she: 

“ Wuan’t that wonderful? Oh! to what depths 
|investigashun hez reached!” sez she. “ What 
| satisfactory explanashuns of the nachur of sound!” 
| sez she. 
| “ Well, yes,” sez I, “he went into it putty deep; 
| ruther ayont his depth, I’m a thinkin’. But ther’s 
}one thing he didn’t think to fetch out about the 
| natur o’ sound,” sez I, “an’ that is that sound is 
| often mistook fur sense,” sez |. 

Afore he sot down he hed a powerful = to 
|say about “spontanous generashun” an’ “devel- 
opment” an’ “struggle fur existance” an’ “ natte- 
| ral #’lection” an’ “survivil o’ the fittest,’ in all 
|of which he hed a heap to say about a man he 
| called Perfessor Hackle, 1 think. IF’rom what he 
| sed I gathered that he thort (as this Perfeesor hed 
| teeched ) that the fust form o’ life on the airth hed 
| jest come forth spontanous like, without enny 
| Omnipotent Bein’ that created it. I thort he ort 
| to hev went a step furder back an’ told how the 
airth got ther. Ef he thort that it come forth 
| spontanous from nothin’, why then this pergres- 
sive syentificker wuz only dressin’ up in a new 
| way the old idea that things wuz made out o’ 
| nothin’, an’ callin’ the new drees pergressive. By 
| his law o’ natteral s’lection I ‘lowed he meant that 
'in this here “spontanous generashun”’ them ele- 
ments as wuz best suited to other natterally got 
| together in formin’ even the fust an’ lowest form 
|o’ life, which I thort, ef true, showed ruther more 
| refleckshun than one would hey s’posed the ele- 
ments o’ the airth capable of. 

Then as he went on with his “development’’ 
idee, he showed how the low form o’ life kep a 
improvin’ of itself all the time by continuin’ to 
|seleck the best an’ holdin’ on to the fittest, which 

I thort his teechin’s wuz ruther contradictin’, fur 
ef in the “law o’ natteral s’lection” the fittest wuz 
| choozed in the fust place, how could ther be a im- 
provement on that? 

Then he showed how every time a improvement 
wuz made in a form o’ life—an’ here he fetched 
out the teechin’s of a man he called Darwin, who 
hed been a great favoright o’ this development 
idee, a believin’ that in this way man wuz a im- 
pares form or a development from the monkey ; 
mut, as I wuz sayin’, he showed that every time a 
improvement wuz made in the form o’ life, the 
| form that hed been improved on wuz done away, 
s’planted entirely, which it didn’t pear to me it 
j}atood to reason that it wuz true; fur instance, ef 
| the wolf wuz developed from the fox, which it is 
}a lower form o’ life, why, jest as soon as the wolf 
come forth, the fox would hev disappeared; an’ 
ef the dog developed from the wolf, why, jest as 


| soon as the dog appeared the wolf would hey dia- 
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told what this great light hed sed about a experi-| appeared. An’, applyin’ it to man, ef he wus 
ment he'd performed with a long tin tube, big at | “developed ” (as this syentificker’ peared to think) 
one eend an’ little at other, through which he'd | fuet from a fish into a reptyle, an’ the reptyle into 
put out a candel by sound. At the little eend he'd |a bird, an’ the bird on up through some other 
sot a lighted candel, an’ at the big eend he clapped | steps into a jackal, an’ the jackal into a ape, an’ 
two books together right hard, so as to make a| the ape into a gorilly, an’ the gorilly into a man, 
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why, accordin’ to sech teechin’, ther wouldn’t be 
a fish nor a reptyle nor a bird nor a monkey nor a 
gorilly on the airth—nothin’ in that line o’ gener 
ashun but jest a man—becanse every time a im- 
provement wuz fetched out the form o’ life im- 
proved on would, accordin’ to ther teachin’, hev 
disappeared. 

“No wonder,” sez I to myself like, “that they 
call it a ‘struggle for existance.’ ”’ 

An’ it’s my ’pinion they couldn’t noways hev 
choosed a more fittiner name, fur it’s jest about 
the tuffest an’ hardest struggle I ever h«ered of. 

Ef sich teechin’s is true man don’t do his work 
accordin’ to the lesson teeched him an’ the pattern 
sot him by natur, wher “natteral s’lection” an’ 
“spontanous generashun” air sot forth as workin’ 
accordin’ to the rule o’ the fittest. Ef man sots 
out to make ennything he doesn’t make a dozen 
things fust, a changin’ one into another each time 
an’ callin’ each thing made the “ fittest;” fur ef it 
wuz the fittest it couldn’t noways be changed. Ef 
it is changed fur suthin’ better, why then it wuz 
misnamed in the fust place, fur it wuzn’t the fit- 
test. Now the factory men, fur instance, as made 
this gingum—they didn’t go to work at fuat an’ 
make suthin’ else an’ then change it over, an’ then 
make suthin’ else an’ keep a makin’ an’ a changin’ 
till at last they got roun’ to gingum. No, they 
jest sot to work an’ made gingum at the fust, an’ 
it's my ’pinion they got a oncommon good piece. 
An’ we're a makin’ it into dresses fur to send away 
to them poor syclone sufferers; an’ ef we hed to 
make ever so many things out’n it fust afore it 
could be “developed ” into a dress, it’s my ’pinion 
we'd think it a very onpleasant “struggle” fur the 
“existance” of a dress, an’ them poor mortals 
that’s a waitin’ would hev to suffer a sight o’ on- 
convenience, 

It does beat all what teechin’s is sot forth an’ 
called syence, when them as sots ’em forth proves 
by ther conterdicshuns that they don’t “ know” at 
all, an’ so it can’t be syence. 

But they ’peared wonderful pleased with ther- | 
selves an’ ther progress at that pergressive meetin’. 
I can’t tell ye nigh all that wuz sed an’ done an’ | 


all the idees that wuz fetched out, fur it would 
take too long, though there wuz several other pints 
I’d like to speak about. They ’peared powerful 
feared o’ everything as wuzn’t, accordin’ to ther 
idee, pergessive, an’ sed they didn’t b’lieve in 
creeds, an’ that they wouldn’t hev a written creed. 
But when I seed ’em sort o’ turn the cold shoulder 
like to some as didn’t think jest as they did I 
‘lowed that a onwritten creed could git jest as nar- 
rer an’ sot as tight an’ clost an’ shet in as small a 
space by them that accepted it as ary written creed 
I knowed. That wuz my ’pinion. 

We didn’t’tend the meetin’ but two days, but in 
them two days I got a heap o’ idees that I jest put 
a pin through, an’ I’ll fetch ’em out proper when 
the right time comes. 

But I'll hev to leave ye now, fur I left Lily 
Marget with ruther of a sore throat, an’, as I’ve 
bin away now most o’ the day, I think I'd better 
git back an’ see how she is. I b’lieve in doin’ all 

er dooty, clear an’ clean, which isn’t noways 
eavin’ one thing ondone fur to do suthin’ else. 

Yes, Mahitabil, jest keep on with the cuttin’ an’ 
bastin’. I think we’ve got along amazin’, yister- 
day an’ to-day, an’ ef we're as spry by to-morrer 
night we may git quite a box sent off to them 
poor folks as hed nigh upon all ther close blowed 
away. 

Well, Jerushy, we'll see when I come to-morrer. 
I don’t like to do all the talkin’, but ef I learnt 
ennything while me an’ Urier wuz away onto our 
jaunt that'll ennyways help the people o’ Slocum, 
or ef I kin inerest ye by kind o’ handin’ of the 
pleasures aroun’ by tellin’ of ye, why, on course, I 
ort to feel willin’ to do it, fur, as I sed afore, I’m 
one o’ them as b’lieves in handin’ of yer pleasures 
aroun’ to sech as didn’t hev the opporchunity to 
enjoy ’em. Folks gits perked up like, both in 
givin’ out an’ receivin’. An’ ef our work to- 
morrer kin be made enny more pleasin’ an’ inter- 
estiner by my tellin’ ennything I seed or learnt 
while me an’ Urier wuz away, why I’m willin’. 

An’ now I must go, but ef at any time I kin do 
enny of ye a favor, don’t be afeared o’ callin’ on 

Betsy Bopkr. 


Housekeepers’ Deparhnent. 


RECIPES. 


Frencn Pin.—Pass any remains of cold meat, free 
from fat or gristle, through a mincing-machine till 
finely minced, season with anything liked, and moisten 
with plenty of gravy; have ready some potatoes nicely 
mashed, and, after warming the mince in a saucepan, 
turn it out into a pie-dish; heap the mashed pota- 
toes well up, spread two or three bits of butter on the 
top, and place in a hot oven till hot and brown. When 
well made this is a delicious dish and very economical ; 
any scraps may be used, the chief point being to mince 
everything well, 


Brornep Fisa.—Cleanse, rinse well with cold water, 
inside and out, and wipe dry with a cloth. Lay the 
fish flat on a gridiron, skin uppermost, and broil over 
a bed of clear coals till the under ste is evenly 
browned. Then turn, and brown the other side in the 
same way. It will take from twenty to thirty minutes 
to broil a fish of ordinary size. 
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Srewrp Appies.—Apples may be stewed whole or 
with the skins or cores, or both removed. They cer- 
tainly have a richer flavor when cooked with the skins 
on. When quite tart a few dates may be cooked with 
them. A very nice and delicious dish is made by pass- 
ing stewed apples through a colander, beating them 
until light and spongy, and placing them in a pudding 
dish, to be moderately browned in the oven, 


Economic Stew.—Cover a hock or shank of beef 
with boiling water and place over the fire ; do this soon 
after breakfast, allowing three or four hours to cook. 
Slice in an onion, carrot, or turnip, or all three, if 
desired, and stew very slowly until the meat is about 
tender; then add a stalk of celery, if you have it, or 
a little chopped parsley, thyme, or other sweet herb ; 
also peeland putin half a dozen potatoes, cutting them 
through once or twice if they are large. As soon as a 
fork will ge through them, lay in some bits of stale 
loaf bread or dry toast; cover the pot five minutes, 
then dish all together. 
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Mopet OCooxen Porators.—Select potatoes of uni- 
form size ; wash quickly in cold water, without cutting ; 
put them in a kettle or tight-lidded saucepan, filling 
the vessel about two-thirds full; cover tightly, and cook 
them in their own juices. They should be put in an 
oven or over a fire sufficiently hot to convert the water 
they contain into steam. As soon as softened they can 
be peeled and placed on the table or served with their 
skins on. Cooked in this manner, potatoes have a 
richness of flavor unknown to any other method. 


Tapioca Custanp.—One quart sweet milk; three 


tablespoonfuls tapioca, washed and drained; a half 


cup sugar; three eggs, yelks and whites separate. 
Soak the tapioca in a pint of water several hours or 
over night; heat the milk nearly to boiling in a farina- 
kettle, and put in the tapioca with the water in which 
it soaked; stir constantly, till the mixture is ready to 
boil. Then set it off, beat the yelks moderately, whip 


in the sugar, and stir the hot milk and tapioca into 
them, a little at a time; return to the kettle and cook 
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five minutes, or till the custard thickens, still using 
the spoon, Then remove from the fire, beat the whites 
to a stiff froth, and stir them in; pour the custard into 
a bowl and set itaway to cool, Tapioca cream is made 
the same as the custard, except that the beaten whites 
are not stirred into it, but spread on top after the 
cream is cold, Both the cream and custard should be 
served cold. 


Rice AnD AppLe Puppine.—Take cold, boiled rice, 
well molded, and cut it in slices half an inch thick ; 
put into a pudding-dish a layer of the rice and one of 
equal thickness of grated or stewed apples. Repeat 
these until the dish is full, ending with a thin layer of 
the apples; then set the dish into another containing 
boiling water, and bake covered, in a moderate oven, 
one hour, Serve warm with cream and sugar, stewed 
fruit, or fruit sauce, The layers may be made with 
rice and raspberries, seeded cherries, or other small 
fruits, which, if tart, may be lightly sprinkled with 
sugar. 


Fancy Desdlework. 


Crochet Cap for Baby Boys.—Material : One and a 
half ounce eider wool, This pretty cap is intended es- 
pecially for damp, cold weather, which even in spring, 
makes a soft, light wrap nece ially for deli 





CROCHET CAP. 


cate little children, 
thick ball shapes (shells) resting on a ground in Tunis 
stitch, the shells being put in always going upward 
and with spaces between each of 3 stitches, after 2 


The design, as seen, consists of | is the simple rule for making a crazy quilt. 


Tunis-erocheted rows. In working back, the sbell- 
row is chained off, and makes, as in common Tunis 
crochet, the Ist row between. The crown and brim of 
the cap are worked separately, the crown being oro- 
cheted after a flat paper pattern 1-4 
yard in cireumference, the increase and 
decrease at the sides being easily made 
after this, For the brim, 89 chain are 
cast on, closed to a round, and a lining 
of 10 rows crocheted in plain Tunis- 
stitch, to which are joined on the out- 
side a like number of rows with the 
shell design; the shells, however, do 
not go upward here, but in a sloping 
direction. After the crown has been 
lined with silk it is laid in small plaits 
below and sewn between the upper 
edges of the brim. Kach earflap re- 
quires a foundation of 10 stitches, on 
which 8 rows are to be worked, going 
upward, the shells being in @ reversed 
direction to the brim. In crocheting 
further, | stitch is to be cast off at the 
beginning and end of each row, till 
the stitches are reduced to 3, with 
which about 26 or 30 rows are worked 
for the strings. A correspondingwrap or 
pelisse looks best with this cap and may 
easily be crocheted after a flat pattern. 


Crazy Patchwork.—Crazy quilts, 
as most of our readers know, are made 
by piecing together soraps of silk, of all 
shapes, sizes, and colors, in the most 
irregular, fantastic manner. The only 
rule for the piecing is to aim for as 
‘‘orazy” an effect as possible. The 

atches are first basted to a cambric 
ining, the edges turned in, and then 
bordered with brier-stiteh, cat-stiteh, 
herringbone, or other ornamental 
needlework, in colored floss silks, The 
“orazy-work” may be executed upon 
a piece of lining as large as the in- 
tended quilt, or on smal! blocks, which 
are afterward joined. The foregoing 
But 
crazy patchwork itself has become a perfect “craze,” 
taking a hold upon the popular feminine mind such as 
no fancy needlework heretofore ever has done. And 











no wonder. It is beautiful and fascinating, giving 
unbounded room for the exercise of one’s individual 
taste and ingenuity; it enables one to dispose of every 
scrap of silk, no matter how small, and the completed 
work may be applied as decoration in a variety of 
ways, 

Orasy-work, besides constituting the whole of a quilt, 
may be the border for a table-cover or for window 
hangings; it may form the centre of a chair-tidy, a 
mantel-lambrequin, or table-cloth, the border then being 
of plush or velvet. A new idea is to make a silk quilt 
in one of the old-fashioned patterns, as log-cabin or 
tea-box, and finish it all around by a border of crazy- 
work about a quarter of a yard deep. 

The separate pieces of crazy patchwork are some 
times further ornamented, the fancy bordering-stitches 
evidently not being enough. Sometimes every piece 
is embroidered with a spray or flower in a conventional 
design in colored floss; sometimes a figure is out from 
shintz or brocades and applied, and sometimes the 
decoration is hand-painting—in short, 
there is no end to the possibilities of 
beauty in crazy patchwork. 

A novel table-cover recently seen was of 
plush, with a crazy border formed of odds 
and ends of bright-colored ribbons. 


Embroidered Cretonne.—A novel idea 
in decoration is to embroider a cretonne, 
A piece is selected having bright and 
natural-looking flowers. These are then 
worked over with floss of the same shades, 
the leaves and stems being left uncovered 
or not, as may be desired, The completed 
work resembles painting, but it has an 
effect of its own. It may be applied to 
hangings, lambrequins, or table-covers 
quite suitably. A beautiful mantel lam- 
brequin, reeently seen, was of embroi- 
dered cretonne, of which the pattern was 
mostly red, white, and yellow roses, The 
flowers were embroidered, and the leaves 
and stems left as they were. The lambre- 
quin was finished by a row of bright-col- 
ored chenille trimming at the top, fringe 
to match at the bottom, and looped at the 
ends by gay bows of ribbon. 


Selvedges.—Some time ago intelligence 
was received from Paris that Worth made 
ap some of his handsome silk dresses, with 
the seams on the right side, so as to dis- 
play the selvedges. Later, some of 
Vorth’s costumes were finished at the 
neck and sleeves by ruchings made from 
the edges of the dress material, the selv- 
edges forming the border of the raching. 
The great artist in dreas says that many 
handsome fabrics have selvedges far too 
beautiful to throw away, and that it is natural 
to trim materials with their own edes. This 
idea is a sensible one; and if it has not found ready 
adoption in dress in this country it has in fancy 
ah Black silks are generally edged with bands 
of bright red, blue, or gold; colored silks are often 
bordered with a contrasting line of white, lemon, 
or scarlet. These selvedges are often allowed to show 
in silk patchwork; and fancy bags, linings for bas- 
kets, quillings for ornamenting pin-cushions, and the 
like frequently need no other decoration for the edge 
than the woven border of the material. A flower or 
sonventional ornament may be embroidered upon the 
fabric in shades to correspond with the colors of the 
selvedge. . 


Net Yokes.—Darned net, so long liked for tidies, 
window-curtains, splashers, etc., is now employed to 
trim underwear. One of its latest uses is to form 
yokes for chemises. The net is first out out in the 
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form of a yoke and then darned with linen floss in 
the pretty, conventional stripe patterns now become 
80 familiar. When finished the net is edged with linen 
lace or embroidery or net, to imitate Breton lace. Al- 
though such a yoke appears frail, it is in reality very 
strong, and wears as well as the muslin to which it is 
applied. Net decorated in the same way will be used 
to trim underwaists, set in like plastrons or Pompa- 
dour squares. As the season advances, white dresses 
of lawn or cambric, light-figured chintzes and sateens, 
foulards, or other airy materials will be decorated with 
this pretty darned net in the same way that they were 
adorned, recently, with rie-rac. The fancy will be for 
yokes and sleeves or Pompadour squares and sleeves 
of the net. Ric-rac trimming is heavy, and, already 
on the wane, cannot stand long beside the more grace- 
ful, fairy-like embroidery on clouds. 


New Needlework.— With the accompanying design 
for a fire-screen, we present a new style of relief em 
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broidery, It is especially suitable for delineating 
birds, as the pattern, which is raised from the surface, 
is worked in loose, intermixed stitches, and so done as 
to be a most natural imitation of the plumage of storks, 
pelicans, peacocks, swallows, etc. For this reason, the 
inventress of this beautiful work has mostly selected 
Japanese motives for the composition of her patterns, 
as in such, birds and nests have the predominance. 
The piece of work before us is 15 inches long by 
12 broad, and executed on dark red satin. The shin 
ing black and white feathers of a stork appear to 
advantage on a background of reeds and waving bul- 
rushes, worked in different shades of brown and 
greenish-gray silk, in satin, feather, or crewel stitch. 
Like the stork, the dark-brown heads of the bulrushes 
and the delicate white water-lilies are worked in relief, 
while the leaves, which are executed in a lighter style, 
appear to float on the water, well represented by means 
of long, horizontal stitches done in pale blue silk. 
To make the relief embroidery :—The object, be it 
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bird, leaf, or flower, is first traced on fine white mus- | 
lin, then cut out, sufficiently raised by means of wad- | 


ding, and then worked over with the above-mentioned, 
loose, intermixing stitches in fine silk. 
process is used to appliqué, as well as to complete the 
figures on the pattern. A skillful adaption of the 
different kinds of silk, such as filosel, sewing, and cor- 
donet silk, by which the brightness of one sort, the 
softness of another, and different make of a third, are 
brought to bear on the general effect, contributes much 
to the beauty of the whole. Our illustration can be 
finished off with the favorite and novel plush border; 
for, as before said, the design is but an adaption of a 
Japanese motive. Real Japanese pictures forbid every 
sort of border, and can at most be only mounted in a 
cane frame. 


Two ings: Darned net.—The different shapes 
of both edgings are darned with fine lace thread and 
afterward outlined with glazed cotton to give a raised 
effect. 


The same. 
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filet is stretched, and firmly attached at the edges. 
It is then ready for the ornamental stitches. These 
have various names, as point d’esprit, point de reprise, 
and the like, The point d’esprit is the one generally 
used for filling in, and is worked upon the filet under 
the leaves, stars, and so forth. It may be seen in any 
pattern. Point de reprise appears in raised petals and 
leaves. Point de toile resembles darning, as in mended 
stockings. Point de feston is a closer style of darn- 
ing, generally executed diagonally over the corner of 
a square. It may be well to remark here that this 
work is measured by squares, somewhat as old-fash- 
ioned Berlin wool work was. These are the principal 
stitches, But more can be learned concerning them 
and others by carefully studying a piece of antique 
lace than from any printed description, 

Another stitch, not peculiar to guipure d’ art, is the 
familiar buttonhole-stitch, of white and colored em- 


| broidery. This is often used to form an edging. Seal- 
| lops in antique lace are not rounded, but are defined 


by squares, like steps. These are formed by increasing 


| or decreasing the number of squares when making the 


netting or cutting superfluous squares away, after 
working the buttonhole-stitch precisely as in embroi- 
dery upon muslin or flannel. The buttonhole-stiteh 
is worked over one thread of the netting, as a founda- 
tion. 


Ribbon Embroidery.—Ribbon embroidery is not 


| precisely a new art, but it is at present a very fash- 


ionable one. Certainly it is very beautiful. Almost 
any lady of taste, after reading a written description 


| of the art, ought to be able to imitate successfully. 


| 


| 


Antique Lace.—Antique lace should be cadled, more | 
properly, Guipure d’art, as it is an imitation of the an- | 
cient guipure lace. Several modern laces are also called | 


guipure, but the true guipure is formed by twisting 
one thread around another, Ancient guipure was 
made of thin stripes of vellum, over which were worked 
threads of linen, silk, or gold. In time the vellum was 


As a rule, the petals of flowers are made of ribbon, 
the leaves and stems of crewel, floss, or arrasene. The 
designs are sketched or stamped precisely as are those 
for any other species of embroidery, The leaves and 
stems need present no difficulty, as they are in the 
ordinary shades of colored embroidery worked in the 
same stitches. The flowers constitute the artistic and 
difficult portion of the work. 

For a rose, cut out a sufficient number of pieces of . 
pink ribbon, about an inch in width and long enough 
to allow for doubling and turning in. Bend each 
piece into the shape required, which must be deter- 


| mined by the pattern; fasten the raw ends together, 
| shirr and puff wherever necessary, and attach to the 


omitted and a cord of cotton or linen substituted ; | 


this became, by easy transitions, the lace new known 


as antique or guipure d’art, This lace has much to | 


recommend it. 
tive by reason of the ease with which it can be made, 


Besides its unique beauty, it is attrac- | 


and its effectiveness when combined with various ma-| 


terials, as silk, satin, or cheese-cloth, in the form of 
decorative articles. 

Guipure d’ art is made of linen thread, of an 6cru 
tint, and of various degrees of coarseness, No. 35 be- 
ing about the best for ordinary work. The principal 
stitches resemble darning, and these are made with a 
common stout needle, threaded as though for sewing. 


The darning is executed upon a foundation of plain | 
netting, made of linen thread and having large, square | 


meshes. In some places this netting can be purchased 
ready made; it is known as filet or fillet. But many 
ladies preter to make it themselves, and any one who 
has ever made a hammock or fishing-net can easily do 
so. This part of the work can be learned as readily 
from the smal! boys of a neighborhood as from any 
teacher of art needlework. The implements required 
for making the netting are a steel mesh-needle and a 
wooden or ivory mesh-stick. 

The net or filet must be made or cut the size re- 

uired—a large square if intended as the foundation 
for a tidy, or a narrow strip if meant for insertion or 


edging. Then a suitable frame must be provided, 


square or rectangular. This should be of wire, bent 
in shape and covered with old silk, stitched tightly 
around the wire like a tube. Over this frame the 


cloth or velvet foundation by invisible stitches, The 
effect of a rose so made closely imitates nature, as a 
portion of the flower is raised above the surface upon 
which it is placed, and the lights and shadows pein 
themselves as they would in a real rose. 

Make the petals of a daisy of narrow white ribbon, 
compressing the ribbon so as to form points at the end 
of each petal, and lacing the ribbon back and forth 
through a circle of previously prepared holes outlining 
the shape of the daisy. The centre may be a piece of 
yellow velvet, set on like an appliqué figure, or it may 
be embroidered in satin or knot-stitch, in floss or 
crewel. 

The foregoing sufficiently indicates the process, for 
which no precise rule can be given. 


Medallion Design.—A novel design in outline em- 
broidery is shown in this number, and will be found 
useful to decorate pillow-shams, tidies, towels, table- 
scarfs, and many other draperies. The crysanthemums 
may be worked in satin or crewel stitch, Silk or crew- 
els may be employed in the work, and any material 
will answer for the foundation. Size of stamping pat- 
tern, or of design stamped on material, thirty-five 
cents. 


A somewhat novel way to trim a table-scarf is to 
ut three-cornered pieces of silk or satin on each end. 
iave these pieces half a yard deep at the longest side, 

in the corner embroider a spray ef flowers; where the 
satin or silk end joins the centre part of the scarf put 
a row of fancy stitches. 





FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 
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Fashion Department, 


FASHION NOTES. 


Irish Poplins. 
that they are now fairly taking the place of silks, 
satins, and other costly fabrics. Queen Victoria her- 
self selected the material for the wedding-dress of 
her granddaughter, the Princess Victoria, of Hesse; it 
was cream-white Irish poplin. Following the royal 
example, poplins are largely affected by the ladies of 
the English aristocracy. 





colored silks to contrast with the material, as ruby on 


| pink, pink on gray, blue on bronze, and the like, 


The rage for poplins increases, 80 | 





Elegant Paris toilettes are literally covered with 
jet. Jet ornaments outline the principal curves in 
every basque, wrap, or redingote; jet forms part of 
the design in every fashionable piece of lace, em- 
broidery, or passamenterie; and sometimes a satin 
corsage is so enameled with jet that the wearer appears 
as though incased in a coat-of-mail consisting of black 
diamonds, The prevailing colors seen in these cos- 


Tailor-made Costumes.—These continue in favor | tumes are black and red, the red being of every shade 
for spring wear; in fact, as tailor-made costumes are | known, cardinal, scarlet, ruby, copper, and the various 


expensive, besides being really useful and serviceable, 
ladies having them will continue to wear them for 
several seasons to come. The styles for these garments 
are still severely plain, the only trimming allowable 
being braid buttons or rows of machine stitching. The 
newest tailor-made costumes vary a little from those of 
last year in that a vest is now more frequently inserted 
in the basque, and the postillion tails are longer in the 
back. 


Spring Woolen Costumes.—For cooler spring 
weather these are of wool. Among these woolen fab 
rics is a cashmere cloth, resembling ladies’ cloth, but 
not so heavy, ‘This enters into tailor-made costumes, 
or suits imitating their severe simplicity. A tailor- 
made costume costs from fifty to one hundred dollars. 
With this cashmere cloth a lady can make for herself 
a suit looking almost as well at a cost of from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars. She need only be careful that 
the cutting and fitting are exact; that the seams are 
properly pressed, and that the finish and trimming are 
pe ectly neat. The basque of such a costume needs 
ior decoration only machine-stitching and buttons, 
with two slit pockets upon the sides and one slit 
pocket for the watch, above the left breast. Besides 
cashmere cloth may be mentioned albatross cloth, 
heavier than de beige, bison cloth, now become fa- 
miliar by reason of its shagginess, and a rough cloth, 
having colored threads giving it a bourette-like effect. 


Riding Habits.—At present the fashionable mate- 
rial for riding habits is navy-blue ladies’ cloth. But 
other colors, as bottle-green, gray, olive, and golden 
brown promise to grow in favor, The long riding 
skirt is a thing of the past, skirts of habits now being 
so short that they merely touch the ground when the 
rider stands, With a riding habit is always worn a 
~ of trousers, of the same material as the dress. 

ese may extend to the ankle or they may be merely 
long enough to cover the knee. 


Styles in Dressmaking.—No special new feature 
appears, but several already established styles may be 
considered to have become all prevailing. One of these 
is the accordeon skirt, so called because it consists of 
plaiting throughout its entire length, this gw 80 
arranged that its fine edges stand outward, like the 
folds in an accordeon. Another is the puffed vest, 
a vest front of basque or polonaise, consisting of one 
or several loose oath, falling as they will in front, and 
only held in place at the sides. Puffed skirts, on 
the same principle, still retain a certain degree of 
favor, as do also puffed draperies, including the 
vertugadin puff, or short, full puff over the tournure. 
The prevailing mode of draping an overskirt is high 
upon one side, the opposite side falling low in a point, 
like the long popular Greek apron, which consists of 
a pointed piece, finished simply with a deep hem. 


Embroidered Dresses.—Paris dresses for spring, 
made of light woolen cloths, are embroidered with 








fruit-reds, The necks of these elegant dresses are 
open, either in Pompadour or V style, and filled in 
with lace, or the front of the corsage consists of a 
puffed vest of soft silk or tulle. 


Traveling or street dresses in Paris are of light 
cashmere, with plain skirt, short overskirt, immense 
puff over the tournure, and cut-a-way jacket, with 
vest. This vest is of silk, and later will be of white 
piqué or striped chintz, which is only the revival of 
an old style, 


Paris shoes and slippers are decidedly pointed 
at the toe. 


Novelties in Millinery.—The newest bonnets have 
a frame of light cork and are covered with a light ve- 
neering of wood. A pretty Paris bonnet is composed 
almost entirely of tea-rose petals, the inside and out- 
side of the brim being covered with them; the crown 
is open, to show the hair, and crossed by bands of 
brown velvet; the only trimming is a bunch of brown 
ostrich tips on the side. Another novel Paris bonnet 
is of flowers and enveloped almost entirely in tulle. 
Other bonnets are of gilded straw, of tulle, or of cloth 
like the dress with which it is to be worn, embroidered 
with flowers in floss. 


The ever popular gloves are gants de Suede, or tan- 
colored gloves of undressed kid. These have been 
fashionable now for several years, and promise to re- 
main so for some time to come. The only gloves di- 
viding favor with them are of black kid, which come 
in all lengths; these are worn upon all occasions, even 
for full-dress, particularly when the toilette is black. 


Jerseys will be worn for another season or more. 
They are now generally made with high, puffed sleeves, 
rising above the shoulder. 


8mall capes or neckties of colored chenille are very 
much worn. Chenille will also be used for bonnet- 
trimmings or for making entire bonnets. 


Novel Trimmings.—Lace is never sewn on straight, 
as of old, but is always twisted, or arranged in cork- 
screw fashion. A pretty way of trimming the skirt of 
a black, full-dress toilette is to loop around it a scarf 
of black-beaded net. For trimming colored summer- 
silks there are now shown inexpensive laces, with the 
patterns outlined in gold thread. 


Large buttons for dress-waists are now discarded. 
Buttons are invariably small, or silver hooks and 
clasps are taking their place. Wooden clasps are 
also largely used ; these take the form of dogs’ heads, 
as pugs and greyhounds. 


Neckwear.—The newest collars for ladies are of 
white piqué, imitating the shapes of linen collars. 
With these will be worn, for the street, a scarf of 
black-jetted net. 
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Children’s Costumes.—Little girls still wear the 


loose-yoke dress, made so popular by Kate Greena 
way’s designs. 


PLEASANT VARIETIES. 


The newest form this loose, apron-like | bined. 
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They may be entirely of lace or of silk, velvet, che- 
nille, embroidery, or several handsome materials com- 
The usual pattern is one straight breadth, like 


garment has taken is to be slightly looped up over a| the now familiar nurses’ apron; but sometimes they 


simulated skirt fastened under the apron or dress. A 
still fashionable child’s costume is a litthe Jersey, with | of a few years ago. 


are modeled after the humbler calico or gingham apron 
The latest style of apron consists 


kilt-plaiting and sash attached, to constitute one | entirely of kilt plaits, from belt to hem; if of satin, 


single garment, the plaiting forming the skirt. 


latest suit for a little boy is a peasant costume, con- | belt to within a short distance of the hem, 
sisting of short pants just covering the knee, long! the apron is deeply shirred at the top. 
| fastened by loops and ends of ribbon. 
| ball a young lady wore, over a cream-white nun’s- 


vest, and jacket opening over the vest. 


The | upon these plaits are laid strips of velvet, from the 


Sometimes 
It is always 
At a recent 


Fancy aprons have become established here, as they | veiling costume, an apron of black Spanish lace, tied 
have long been in Paris, as part of a dressy costume. i at the side by a broad sash of black satin ribbon. 


Plensanl 





WEDDING GIFTS. 


Braipe— O mamma !—see what's just come !” 

Mawua—“ Charming !—how kind of them! 
sent it?” 

Buivpe—“ Oh! I didn’t look. But it makes No. 248!” 

Sister (who is writing out the list of presents)—*“ 249, 
darling ; 248 came just after lunch !” 

A uirrie German lad who wanted to intimate his 
dissatisfaction at his having to put up with the worn- 
out clothes, toys, and picture-books of his elder 
brother Frank said to his mother: “If this sort of 
thing goes on, mamma, I shall some day have to marry 
Frank’s widow.” 

A tiTrie girl ate her dinner with so good an appe 
tite that by the time dessert was placed on the table 
she could eat no more. She sat silent and sorrowful, 
and looked mournfully at the dainties piled on her 
plate. “Why don’t you eat, my darling?” asked her 
fond and anxious mother. “QO mamma!” cried the 
disconsolate child, “because only my eyes are hun- 
gry!” 

A Frenouman, boasting in company that he had 
thoroughly mastered the English language, was asked 
to write the following from dictation: “As Hugh 
Hughes was hewing a yule-log from a yew-free, a man 
dressed in clothes of a dark hue came up-to Hugh and 
said, ‘Have you seen my ewes?’ ‘If you will wait 
until I hew this yew, I will go with you anywhere in 
Europe to look for your ewes,’ said Hugh.” 


Who 


V arielies, 





Eriquette in Germany forbids the carrying of par 
cels, no matter how small, by a gentleman, Under im- 
mense pressure of necessity a lady may take home in 
her own hands a small purchase, or carry a book or 
roll of music to the house of a friend, though she 
takes also in doing so a terrible social risk. And, 
when a dressmaker comes to try on a little walking- 
jacket, a small boy must needs walk behind, bearing 
the garment on his arm. An officer cannot, in any 
circumstances, carry anything when in uniform 


Dunine the siege of Vera Cruz by General Scott's 
army, a party of sailors were on shore. They man- 
eged to “ confiscate” a number of horses and donkeys, 
and amused themselves by riding about the camp. 
One “ old salt” rode by General Scott’s quarters on a 
donkey. Several staff-officers, seeing that the sailor 
was seated too far back, called out to him to shift his 
seat amidships, ‘“‘ Gentlemen,” answered Jack, draw- 
ing rein, “this is the first craft I ever commanded, 
and it is hard if I can’t ride on the quarter-deck !” 


A Queer Recognition. —When Jane Welsh, who 
married Thomas Carlyle, was a girl, she was so full of 
life and energy as to be a match for the boys in run- 
ning and leaping. One of the feats which made her 
famous in her native village was the ease with which 
she could surmount a wall seven feet high aronnd the 
cemetery, Years afterward, when she had become an 
old lady, she revisited the village, but walked the 
streets without being recognized by any of the com- 
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panions of her youth. A single action, however, be- 
trayed her. She had made an arrangement with the 
sexton to be at the cemetery at early morn to unlock 
the gate. She was present earlier than the appointed 
hour, and, after waiting some time, grew impatient, for 
she was eager to look on the graves of her revered 
parents. In her vexation at the long delay she re- 


Potes and 
A Young Girl's Silk Collection. 


ISS NELLIE LINCOLN ROSSITER, of Sixty- 
M first and Vine Streets, West Philadelphia, has 
one of the finest silk collections in the country 
—said to be the finest, indeed, with the exception of the 
one in Washington, D. C., the property of the United 
States Government. Miss Rossiter’s collection em- 
braces specimens of cocoons and reeled silk from every 
State in the Union, and from France, Italy, Turkey, 
China, and Japan. Cocoons resemble peanuts in gen- 
eral size and shape; in color they may be pure white, 
cream-white, fawn, brown, shell-pink, sage-green, 
lemon-yellow, or golden-yellow. The skeins of reeled 
silk suggest heavy coils of soft, shining hair. 

Some of the cocoons and silk in Miss Rossiter’s 
collection are from the Mormons of Utah, who 
are successful silk-raisers; some from the Menno- 
nites of Kansas; some from a missionary village in 
Turkey; some from the School for Feeble-minded 
Children, Media, Pa., and some were grown in the 
Permanent Exhibition Building, on the Centennial 
Grounds, Philadelphia. Miss Rossiter also has a 
unique assortment of fancy articles made of silk, many 
of which are fifty years old or more. Among these 
latter are a pair of knit stocking-tops, the silk for 
which was manufactured by Mrs. Burritt, mother of 
the “ Learned Blacksmith.” There are also relics of 
the various attempts made to cultivate silk in the 
United States in early times, including some pieces of 
brocade ribbon made at the “Rapp Settlement,” 
Economy, Pa., in 1832. 

Not the least interesting among the more modern 
silk-specimens are samples of white silk fringe made 
by the Mormons for the curtains of their Tabernacle, 
at St. George, Utah, and of gray silk from a dress 
worn by Eliza R. Swan, the “ Mormon poetess,” the 
silk being woven upon a hand-loom by a woman. 
Some of the antique patchwork shown in the same 
case would be torture to the eyes and fingers of to-day, 
so tiny are the blocks, so minute the stitches. 

The walls of the room containing this rare collec- 
tion are adorned with framed pieces of embroidery and 
painting upon silk and satin; testimonials of various 
kinds, received by Miss Rossiter from different organi- 
zations; and autograph letters from distinguished 
men and women, who have personally commended 
her, 
the diploma from the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society, presented to Miss Rossiter when she was but 
thirteen and a half years old, and a letter bearing the 
signature of General Garfield. 

Miss Rossiter is not yet seventeen, but she has al- 
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The most notable of these latter, perhaps, are | 


|membered the feat of her girlhood, and, though the 

| suppleness of youth had gone, she managed to repeat 
the feat with tolerable ease. One of the old residents 
saw it, and soon after, meeting her, ventured to ask, 
“Ts not this Jeannie Welsh? I thought it must be 
you, for there was never another girl in town who 
would get over the wall in that fashion.” 


Comments. 


ready done more, perhaps, than any living person to 
revive interest in silk culture in the United States. 
Young as she is, she is everywhere recognized as a 
leading authority upon the subject, and her silk- 
worm’s eggs, cocoons, and reeled silk are in constant 
demand all over the country, being regarded as the 
best. Her little book on Silk and the Silk-worm, 
which we noticed last year, has reached a fourth edi- 
tion. By her own personal example Miss Rossiter 
has done a great deal to answer the question, “ How 
ean women and families add to their incomes by work 
at home?” and, more particularly, to show what one 


bright young girl can do. 
W fashion, it is usually carried to excess, This 
has been the case in respect to flowers at 
funerals. A writer in the Philadelphia Ledger, refer- 
ring to the custom, suggests the more appropriate 
gifts of flowers by friends and relatives to the sick, 
that they may have from day to day the soothing and‘ 
refreshing influences of their beauty and fragrance 
while living, instead of being surrounded by and 
buried in them after life has closed and they can have 
no consciousness of their presence: 


“ During frequent visits to the sick recently I no- 
ticed the general absence of flowers in the sick-room, 
although patients, particularly those of lingering ail- 
| ments, crave their presence. After death has removed 
| the sense of smell and sight we usually find their life- 
| less forms literally buried in flewers. The amount of 
sympathy, love, and comfort conveyed by a single 
| rosebud or sweet-scented leaf can only be computed by 
| the suffering invalid. 
| “Perhaps the circumstances of the family cannot 
| afford the prices of the florist of to-day, but why do 
| not the friends who call occasionally contribute a 
| blossom, at least? They will after death even stint 
themselves to send some wonderfully extravagant de- 
sign in wire and flowers to the house of the dead, to be 
carried around from place to place by the undertaker 
or pallbearers, finally to wither, die, and be deposited 
in the ash barrel, or covered with wax and hung in the 
parlor. 

“ Why not give the living the blossoms? Especially 
cheer and soothe the last moments of those who are 
passing away, and leave the formal floral display, now 
80 fashionable at funerals, to be remembered as one of 
the follies of yesterday.” 


| —_————__ - 
“One Woman's Lifetime” 

is the title of Mrs. Isapore Rogers’ new serial story, 

|} to be commenced in the next number of the Home 

| MAGAZINE. 


Flowers for the Living. 


HEN a custom, fitting in itself, becomes the 
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GOLDEN PRAISE 


VOLUNTARILY ACCORDED TO 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


By People who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


WARREN LELAND, New York; “There 

no medicine in the world equal to 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” (Cured by it 
of Rheumatism.) 


Rev. W. E. PENNINGTON, Central 
South Hampton, N. B.: “AYER’S SAR-| 
SARSAPARILLA has made a new man of 
me.” (Cured by it of General Debility.} 


JoHN J. Ryan, Athletic B. B. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa.:  “AYER'S SARSAPA- 
RILLA cured me. 
matism.} 


ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
enjoy better health than ever before, due 


t| 


cacious.” 


(Cured by it of Rheu- | 


HON. FRANCIS JEWETT, Lovell, Mass.: 
‘‘A YER’S SARSAPARILLA is the only prep- 
aration that seems to do me any real, 
lasting good.” [Cured by it of Blood 
Impurities.} 


Mrs. E. B. Tompkins, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me un- 
told good. Nothing else has been so effi- 
{Cured by it of Feminine 
Ailments.] 


FRANK M. GRIFFIN, Long Point, Texas: 
“Has worked like a charm; no medicine 
could have accomplished more.” [His 


| child cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA of 


solely to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- | 


LA.” — by it of Carbuncles und 


Debility.} 


NATHAN 8S. CLEAVELAND, Boston, 
Mass.: “A most valuable remedy for the 
lassitude and debility incident to the spring 
season.” [His daughter cured by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi- 
ness, Indigestion, and General De- 
bility.) 


Minton Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The 
one I would recommend above all others 
as a blood purifier.” [Cured by AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA of Scrofulous Humor 
and Dyspepsia.] 


SELBY CARTER, Nashville, Tenn.: 
“My system seemed saturated with Serof- 
— but AYER’s SARSAPARILLA cured 


Scrofulous Sores.} 


Mrs. H. McKay, Lowell, Mass.: “I 


}can recommend AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


to all afflicted.” 


{Her son cured by it of 


| Scrofulous Swellings, Dizziness, aud 


Internal Fever.) 


GEO. ANDREWS, Lowell, Mass.: “No 
doubt whatever that I owe my recovery 
to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured by it 
of Salt Rheum.) 


Henry J. CHapMan, Nashua, N. H.: 
“AYER’S SARSAP ARILLA is a_ perfect 
blood purifier.’ [Cured by it of long 
standing and severe Serofulous Hu- 
mors. ] 

Mrs. LORENZO S. RUGGLES, Auburn, 


Me.: “AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proved 
its superiority to_all others.” [Cured by 





it of Feminine Weaknesses.] 


Almost “all the ills that flesh is heir to” spring from, or are intensified by, 
impurities in the blood, the result of hereditary taint or of a wrong manner of 
living. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA thoroughly purifies the blood, gives tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, and imparts new vitality to the nervous system. The only 
preparation of this class for which these claims can be truthfully made, and the only 
one that does “real, lasting good,” is 


? 7 
Ayer’ Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & €0., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all druggists ; : | price $1; six bottle »s for $5. 
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panions of her youth. A single action, however, be- 
trayed her. She had made an arrangement with the 
sexton to be at the cemetery at early morn to unlock 
the gate. She was present earlier than the appointed 
hour, and, after waiting some time, grew impatient, for 
she was eager to look on the graves of her revered 
parents. In her vexation at the long delay she re- 


Doles mid 


A Young Girl’s Silk Collection. 


ISS NELLIE LINCOLN ROSSITER, of Sixty- 
M first and Vine Streets, West Philadelphia, has 
one of the finest silk collections in the country 
—said to be the finest, indeed, with the exception of the 
one in Washington, D. C., the property of the United 
States Government. Miss Rossiter’s collection em- 
braces specimens of cocoons and reeled silk from every 
State in the Union, and from France, Italy, Turkey, 
China, and Japan. Cocoons resemble peanuts in gen- 
eral size and shape; in color they may be pure white, 
cream-white, fawn, brown, shell-pink, sage-green, 
lemon-yellow, or golden-yellow. The skeins of reeled 
silk suggest heavy coils of soft, shining hair. 

Some of the cocoons and silk in Miss Rossiter’s 
collection are from the Mormons of Utah, who 
are successful silk-raisers; some from the Menno- 
nites of Kansas; some from a missionary village in 
Turkey; some from the School for Feeble-minded 
Children, Media, Pa., and some were grown in the 
Permanent Exhibition Building, on the Centennial 
Grounds, Philadelphia. Miss Rossiter also has a 
unique assortment of fancy articles made of silk, many 
of which are fifty years old or more. Among these 
latter are a pair of knit stocking-tops, the silk for 
which was manufactured by Mrs. Burritt, mother of 
the “ Learned Blacksmith.” There are also relics of 
the various attempts made to cultivate silk in the 
United States in early times, including some pieces of 
brocade ribbon made at the “Rapp Settlement,” 
Economy, Pa., in 1832. 

Not the least interesting among the more modern 
silk-specimens are samples of white silk fringe made 
by the Mormons for the curtains of their Tabernacle, 


at St. George, Utah, and of gray silk from a dress | 


worn by Eliza R. Swan, the “ Mormon poetess,” the 
silk being woven upon a hand-loom by a woman. 
Some of the antique patchwork shown in the same 
case would be torture to the eyes and fingers of to-day, 
so tiny are the blocks, so minute the stitches. 

The walls of the room containing this rare collec- 
tion are adorned with framed pieces of embroidery and 
painting upon silk and satin; testimonials of various 
kinds, received by Miss Rossiter from different organi- 
zations; and autograph letters from distinguished 


membered the feat of her girlhood, and, though the 
| suppleness of youth had gone, she managed to repeat 
the feat with tolerable ease, One of the old residents 
saw it, and soon after, meeting her, ventured to ask, 
“Ts not this Jeannie Welsh? I thought it must be 
you, for there was never another girl in town who 
would get over the wall in that fashion.” 


Comments. 


ready done more, perhaps, than any living person to 
revive interest in silk culture in the United States. 
Young as she is, she is everywhere recognized as a 
leading authority upon the subject, and her silk- 
worm’s eggs, cocoons, and reeled silk are in constant 
demand all over the country, being regarded as the 
best. Her little book on Silk and the Silk-worm, 
which we noticed last year, has reached a fourth edi- 
tion. By her own personal example Miss Rossiter 
has done a great deal to answer the question, “ How 
can women and families add to their incomes by work 
at home?” and, more particularly, to show what one 


bright young girl can do. 
W fashion, it is usually carried to excess, This 
has been the case in respect to flowers at 
funerals. A writer in the Philadelphia Ledger, refer- 
ring to the custom, suggests the more appropriate 
gifts of flowers by friends and relatives to the sick, 
that they may have from day to day the soothing and’ 
refreshing influences of their beauty and fragrance 
while living, instead of being surrounded by and 
buried in them after life has closed and they can have 
no consciousness of their presence: 


“During frequent visits to the sick recently I no- 
ticed the general absence of flowers in the sick-room, 
although patients, particularly those of lingering ail- 
ments, crave their presence. After death has removed 
| the sense of smell and sight we usually find their life- 
| less forms literally buried in flewers. The amount of 
ber sw > love, and comfort conveyed by a single 
rosebud or sweet-scented leaf can only be computed by 
the suffering invalid. 
| “Perhaps the circumstances of the family cannot 
| afford the prices of the florist of to-day, but why do 
| not the friends who call occasionally contribute a 
| blossom, at least? They will after death even stint 
themselves to send some wonderfully extravagant de- 
| sign in wire and flowers to the house of the dead, to be 
| carried around from place to place by the undertaker 
| or pallbearers, finally to wither, die, and be deposited 
in the ash barrel, or covered with wax and hung in the 
| parlor. 

“ Why not give the living the blossoms? Especially 
| cheer and soothe the last moments of those who are 
| passing away, and leave the formal floral display, now 
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Flowers for the Living. 





HEN a custom, fitting in itself, becomes the 











men and women, who have personally commended | 80 fashionable at funerals, to be remembered as one of 
her, The most notable of these latter, perhaps, are | the follies of yesterday.” 


the diploma from the Pennsylvania State Agricultural | a, > aA ie 

Society, presented to Miss Rossiter when she was but One Woman's Lifetime” 

thirteen and a half years old, and a letter bearing the is the title of Mrs. Isapore Rogers’ new serial story, 

signature of General Garfield. | to be commenced in the next number of the Home 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


By People who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


‘WARREN LELAND, New York: “There 


Hon. FRANCIS JEWETT, Lowell, Mass.: 


is no medicine in the world equal to|‘‘AYER’s SARSAPARILLA is the only prep- 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cure 
of Rheumatism.) 
Rev. W. E. PENNINGTON, Central 


South Hampton, N. B.: 


“A YER’S SAR- | 


by it| aration that seems to do me any real, 


lasting good.” 
| Impurities.] 


Mrs. E. B. Tompkins, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 


[Cured by it of Blood 


SARSAPARILLA has made a new man of | “AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me un- 


me.” (Cured by it of General Debility.} 


JoHN J. RYAN, Athletic B. B. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA cured me.” [Cured by it of Rheu- 
matism.} 


ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
enjoy better health than ever before, due 
solely to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- 
LA.” 
Debility.] 


NATHAN S. CLEAVELAND, Boston, 
Mass.: “A most valuable remedy for the 
lassitude and debility incident to the spring 
season.” [His daughter cured by AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi- 
ness, Indigestion, and General De- 
bility.) 


MiLTon Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The 
one I would recommend above all others 
as a blood purifier.” [Cured by AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA of Scrofulous Humor 
and Dyspepsia. } 


SELBY CARTER, Nashville, Tenn.: 
“My system seemed saturated with Scrof- 
ula, but AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cured 
me.” 


os aaa by it of Carbuncles und | 


Nothing else has been so effi- 
[Cured by it of Feminine 


told good. 
| cacious.” 


Ailments.] 


FRANK M. GRIFFIN, Long Point, Texas: 
|“*Has worked like a charm; no medicine 
could have accomplished more.” [His 
child cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA of 
Scrofulous Sores.]} 


Mrs. H. McKay, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
|can recommend AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
to all afflicted.” [Her son cured by it of 
Scrofulous Swellings, Dizziness, and 
Internal Fever.] 


GEO. ANDREWS, Lowell, Mass.: “No 
doubt whatever that I owe my recovery 
to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured by it 
of Salt Rheum.) 


Henry J. CHAPMAN, Nashua, N. H.: 
“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is a_ perfect 
blood purifier.” [Cured by it of long 
standing and severe Serofulous Hu- 
mors.] 

Mrs. LORENZO S. RUGGLES, Auburn, 


Me.: “AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proved 
its superiority to all others.” [Cured by 








Almost “‘all the ills that flesh is heir to” spring from, or are intensified by, 


it of Feminine Weaknesses.] 


impurities in the blood, the result of hereditary taint or of a wrong manner of 
living. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA thoroughly purifies the blood, gives tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, and imparts new vitality to the nervous system. The only 
preparation of this class for which these claims can be truthfully made, and the only 


one that does “real, lasting good,” is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & €0., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all druggists; price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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OLDEN PRAISE 


VOLUNTARILY ACCORDED TO 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


By People who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


WARREN LELAND, New York: “There| Hon. FRANCIS JEWETT, Lovell, Mass.: 
is no medicine in the world equal to|‘AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is the only pr p- 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA.” (Cured by it} aration that seems to do me any real, 
of Rheumatism.) |lasting good.” [Cured by it of Blood 

Rev. W. E. PENNINGTON, Central | !™ purities. 

South Hampton, N. B.: “AyYeER’s Sar-| Mrs. E. B. Tompxrns, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
SARSAPARILLA has made a new man of | ““AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me un- 
me.” [Cured by it of General Debility.] | told good. Nothing else has been so effi- 
. ee sa , | cacious.” [Cured by it of Feminine 
JOHN J. RYAN, Athletic B. B. C., Ailments.] 

Philade lphia, Pa. “AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA cured me.” (Cured by itof Rheu-| FRANK M.GriFFiIn, Long Point, Teras: 
matism.} a worked like a charm; no medicine 
. = ; -. «| could have accomplished more.” [His 

ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.: “I | cnild cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA of 
enjoy better health than ever before, due | scrofulous Sores 
solely to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- | ° ah Se 
La.” on, by it of Carbuncles und Mrs. H. McKay, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
Debility.| can recommend AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

_ 6 | to all afflicted.” [Her son cured by it of 

r Ss TAVE y 0 ) " _ : Ps : . 

ae 2 peer i cap » my oa Scrofulous Swellings, Dizziness, and 

eg t' a uable remedy) ort | Internal Fever.} 
lassitude and debility incident to the spring | 
season.” [His daughter cured by AYER’s| Gro. ANDREWS, Lovell, Mass.: ‘No 
SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi-| doubt whatever that I owe my recovery 
ness, Indigestion, and General De- | to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured by it 
bility.| | of Salt Rheum.}) 


Mitton Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The| Henry J. CHAPMAN, Nashua, N. H.: 
one I would recomme nd above all othe rs |‘ ‘AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is a_ perfect 
as a blood purifier.” [Cured by AYER’s| blood purifier.’ [Cured by it of long 
SARSAPARILLA of Scrofulous Humor | standing and severe Serofulous Hu- 
and Dyspepsia.) mors. } 


SELBY CARTER, Nashville, Tenn.: | Mrs. Lorenzo 8. RUGGLES, Auburn. 
“My system seemed saturated with Serof-| Me.: *“*AYER’S SARSAPARILL A has} vroved 
ula, but AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cured | its superiority to all others.” [¢ ured by 
me.’ | it of Feminine Weaknesses.] 








Almost “all the ills that flesh is heir to” spring from, or are intensified by, 
impurities in the blood, the result of hereditary taint or of a wrong manner of 
living. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA thoroughly purifies the blood, gives tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, and imparts new vitality to the nervous system. The only 
preparation of this class for which these claims can be truthfully made, and the only 
one that does “real, lasting good,” is 


Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. €. AYER & C0., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all druggists ; } rice e $1; : | six bottle 3 for $5. 
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Kidney t red me of peculiar troubl t both blocks $1.2 . d Silks in $1., #2. and 
packages J.-L *A 7 1 ( . 7 Barclay St. New York 


die by ys a 





several yeare standing, Many friends us 


it,” . H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Mott. \ t 

If you would Banish Disease GONSUMP I ION. 

1 and gain Health, Take 

kit Sa at as 
ng is my falta 


I VO BOTTLES FRRE t 


SE on this dis#ase, Ww 


° thouss at 


gether with a VALI 
a@uy ae, , Ex address, ' 
t 181 t ’ rk. 


ents for postage, and recel’ 
A PRI7F™: free stly box of goods which W 
G VEN WV f “THE DUDE,” a new imported f eit! sex, to more money 
| A A set of cards, and 48-page picture- | right away than an vth ng n this world. Fortunes 
book, for three 2-cent stamps. Presented to introduce | await the workers al " uw At. once address 
other good: Worrns Bros,, 726 Sixth Street, New York rRUE & CO., Aveus , : 
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ae” A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME! 


This Offer HOLDS COOD UNTIL JUNE {Oth ONLY. 


$ Af, 00 IN PRESENTS, GIVEN AWAY. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. 


The proprietors of the well ks n wn ond popular weekly paper, THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, being desirou 

miucingr the ’ y home where snot now taken, have organized a stock company with 
an ‘At PHORIZt D Ye L i AL OF *axoo, 000 © purpose of pushing the Argesy extensively, and hav: 
decided tog: ve away toall who subseribe be tore Ju vo LOC), 1884, 840,000 in presents, Read our Great OF r, 


FOR ONTY FIFTY CENT 
Wo will enter your name on our subscription books and mall THE GOLDEN ARCOSY reculariy fo 
" » Months, (thtr’'een nambers), and immediately send a r« t a h — entitle the holder to one of 
folowing MAGNIFICENT RNS ur 


PARTIAL UST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY : 


10 Flegant Bicycles, 8685 each 
& @llver Tea Sets, $100 each 
Sets Parlor Furniture, #100 each 
10 Fle oat Koys’ Suits, to order, 820 
ach eeennea 10 Girls 
na Upright 00 each. 50 gene Ly 
ant Cabinet on ana, $100 each. 500 Ex n Gol on 
ug Mach pach 500 Re 1,000 
+4 Gents’ Solid Gold Watches, $40 ca 500 Large ibe | Albums, 82 each. 1,000 
@ Ladies’ solld Gold Watches, 25 ca ji 500 Pair Koller Skates, $2 cac _ a 1,000 
+ Beautiful Diamond Kings, $80 ca , “e wha... 1,000 
20 Gente’ solid Milver Wa on, 815 ca. 600 
25 Ladies’ Chaiclaine Watches, $10 ca. ‘ Magte panterns, St exch 500 
60 Hoye’ Sliver Watches, $10 each. ‘ Boys’ P et Katives, $1 each . 00 
100 W aterbury Watches, 68.50 cach 0 500 Ladies’ Poe -7 Kalvos, $1 cach .. 500 
20 Gents’ Solfd Gold Chains, $20 cach 400 1000 Oil Pictures, $1 « ° 1,000 
20 Ladies’ Gold Neck © ~agimerSis each. Boo 500 Solid Gold Rings. ry each . 1,000 
20 Solid Gold Bracelets, $.5 each.. 800 1000 Autograph Albums, 61 cach 1,000 
And 89. 582 oTRe. + wie ry L. AND v ALUABLE PRESENTS, RANGING IN VALUE FROM 
IWENTY-FIVE @O@ ONE DOLLAR, maxing a grand total of 100.000 presents to be given to 
che first one hundre 4 a subscribers received. Eve ry one gets a Present. att of the above present 
will be awarded in a falr and impartial manner, full particulars of which will be given hereafter. Among 
the last 92,533 presents are 50,000 of one article, which we manufacture and own the A stent, and that retails at 
One Dollar the world over and never sold for leas; it is something needed in every home, and is well werth 
Five Dollars ta any Family; millions have been sold at One Dollar each. Being owners and manufacturers 
we can afford to give 50,000 to our subscribers, believ ing that you will bo so well pleased that you will always 
»~” patrons of the ‘OF PR besides all this you may get one of the most valuable foun me nts oe ffe vg in our list. 


E— AWARD O ESENTS will positively take weeeyy June 


pe 9 the gare g t . ‘he “easter ae 
pit Hepa he ef p mat ores Een Sretss's =O, 


= on 
AYENOEE O tea Ine ATLO AL hg i Cs 
oO orig, HARRY. © STLEMON, TRANE CONVERSE, E WA EVERETT 
WALE, and a host of others too numerous to mention. It is Denntituity hey and its reading 
natter isa) original from the - ns of noted authors, ie! —y subscription price is 50 cents for Three 
Meuths: €1.00 for Six Meonth«; 61.75 fer Twelve M without present or premium; _ in order 





}tommeoure 100,000 subscribers at once, we make the route WING LIBERAL OFF 


Ee 
xe by I ead you THE ‘G OLDEN 
SS i weekly. | for 8 months, 
and one receipt, good for ene present. FOR § we will send T ne SoL SDEN Os), weekly, 
six months, and twe receipts, good for twe TED FOR $1.75 we will My set GOLDEN 
AR GOSY, weekly, for one year, and four receipts, good for four presents. 





If you will Cut this Ad- 


wee We Te your. Hlends 


acquaintances and neig ra, we , Tt Aree EK 13, and send us 68.50, we wi!! 
vend you your subscription free, and ene rece get ten to subscribe and we will send you two receipts ani! 
the ARGOSY for six months; get twenty to subscribe for three m« nths and we will send you ¢ ARGOSY 
ene yoat and four — good Le four Dress gee. A few hours’ w: Ay k ys dp 1‘ $'FRe tion 
Hi SOL iy “TRE roll bie presente. SA PLE Ob eg rt FREE: e 
sy well-estab shed weekly Ame and is bac 

f ie i L EN ARGOSY APT At #0 that every subscriber may be mit ve ett ~4 
ust ys Sk ron wh on of the pote will be forwarded to all subgecribers immediately after June 16. 
w Ewo “ie Send small suma, from 50 cents fo One or Two Dollars, by Pestal Note, 
( we ors AN Roo Ly pits should be sent in ig co. mail or post office erder. Addross all orders to 
UBLISHIN CO., 81 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 

fe,given absolutely free to our Subscribers. 


ou ARENT fr ag mae BETA CGP Bee U ATeSEVWitene ss 
WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. | NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


ee—— Parents and guardians > would place fasct at- 


T«hould take the Arncosy another year If T had to ing, as well as instructive, reading before their 

eit up night« te earn the money te pay for it; en , ame y te cals do well to subsc ribe to it. 
closed is $1.74 Ep. L. PEMBERTON, Ansonia, Conn. Tue Qoepen Aneosy isa bright, aparkling paper 
I have been a reader of the Arneosy the last yeat, or boy sand girls; neither sensational on the one 
d cannot new do without It, let It coat what It — nor dull on the other. — Press, P’ hilade Iphia 
wii l D, E, BRoTHWELL, Wakefield, KXn. it in-m first-class paper, fully equalling the 
Tie Aneosy is the very best paper of the kind Youth's Companion, and, being once introduced into 
yuh Nisher 1. 1 weuld not de without it for tw lee the honfe, will be sure to remain.—Herald,Camden, Me 
FRANK G, JOHNSON, Painesville, THE Goupex ong _ is + enn ge from 
nanity of Sunday-scheo terature 
o rine the Anaost abev e all youth's pape rs. the demoraitaing sensationalism 

to leat “by ~ al — “> ons “Ath tea aie “aa of the half-dime dreadfuls, N. ¥. World, 

0 leave a lnstine impression with ite readers. Tux GOLDEN ARoosy is not only beautiful fa ap- 
\ Acstin, Fort Halleck, Wy. pearance, but every way commendable In the 
Thave read the Golden Days, Youth’a Companion character of its contenia. It is one of the few 
and Wide-Awake, for boys and girls, but giveme the papers for young people that Judicious fathe re 
208Y. L weuld not rivelt foran other paper and mothers care to putin the hands of their chil 








[A i cover saw >) A. B. Wiis, Brooklyn, LL § | dren.—Detroit Free Press, 
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oars Lf 0 ea RY 
ee a ERUNATS 


FOR THE te OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R., Travel’ ¢ Hippodromes 
°}) 





a a and othe ra with ee success, 
ST OF SPECIFIC 
A.A. cures fe vers and fo ecm ation, Milie 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 7Se, 
.B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c, 
C.C; Cures Distemper, Nasal Disc harges, 7 e. 
3 DP, Cures Bots or Grabs, Worms, - - 





BK, Cures Cough, He aves, P ne umonia, W5e. 
F. Cures Collie or Gripes, Bellyache, 750. 
‘i prevents f bortion, “sees 28 
Cures all Urinary Dise “*e7- 
a | QOures sragtive iceman, 
J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion 
‘oterinary Case (black walnut) with V 
érinary Manual, (3% pp.), 10 bottles = 
edicine, and Me dic ator, 
Medicator,. . 
hese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
address on receipt of the price, or any order fos 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more, 
Hamphrey's Veterinary Manual ( 0 pp. )pens 
free by mail on receipt of price, 8 cen 
GP" Pamphiets sent free on applic sion. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
1 Fulton Street, New York. 


TO INTRODUCE the*uct? Nee" oter’ the 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


and PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
3 MONTHS on trial, on receipt of 


ONLY 12 CENTS 


in postage gereane. 8 pages, illus 
trated, handsomely winted, care 
. fully ited "bs Louta 
KNAPP. Sple a id domes 
ticStories. Regular let 

ters from “JOHnN's Wirr,” 

“ CLARISSA. POTTER," 
“HELEN Arne,” and 


IC UL A R | others, “Notes to a Young 
arect ART . | Housekeeper,” by “Aunt 
R | . ber art in every pu num 
per Need 
pe nN ever’ P NEVER . Work, ond Fioral Depart 
met “icy letters ar 
OUT OF Feed | answers to corres ondents on all housnb old topies 


as No a. ae | Children's page, Home Amusements, Pugzies, Etc 
wt ( ‘coking, House A helps and hints. 


$0 UNION SQUARE NEWYORK. send Si, 88, 83, or BF: 
or'9AGq ot ANG A 4 CANDY NY a retail box, by expres: 
DL MASS. the BEST CANDIES in 
FOR SALE BY | world, put up in hands 














boxes. ALL STRICTI 


D. S. EWING, PURE, SUITABLE Fé 


| bs RESENTS. Try it once. Address, C. F. GUNTHE 


1127 Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa. | Comihhaiiniina: Sa Sedhtins Quick elated 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. | ITSZ2s 








Per Year. Insane Persons Restored 
Dr. KLIN GREAT 
NeRVERESTORER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 2. . 4 00) 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 00 | 7 BRAIN & NERVE DISRASES. Ondy sure 
for Nerve Affections, Fits, Epilepsy, eh 


sos ° A 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ‘ -++ & 00 | Inv Al LIBLS if take n as directed. No Fits after 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, oo eT first day's use. Treatise and $a trial hottle free to 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQl ARE LI | rut pet ty, they paying ST . a 
BRARY, One Year (52 Nos.) 10 00} recolved. | De KLINE oat Arch St.,Philadelphia, Ps 
BR OF IMITATING FRAUDS. 


. . . Jrugygist BEWARI 
stave free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. |. me ggists. ; 
“atce Fancy Advertising Cards, al) differ 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order | for 10 8-centstamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier 


raft, to avoid risk of loss. Address TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, SCR 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PRESSE PICTURES, etc. Send for price | 
Franklin Square, New York. . DUNN & CO.,, 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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ARTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE, 


T is gratifying to know that our efforts to give the public a thoroughly pure, usefal, and yet highly 
attractive nagazine, designed especially for home-reading and culture, is meeting with so much 
favor and that the circle of {ts readers is constantly widening 

Established over thirty years ago by T.S. Arthur, whostill remains its editor, “ Tue Home 
MAGAZINE” has been during all that period a welcome visitor in thousands of American homes, 
and to-day has a stronger hold upon the people than ever Younger and fresher talent unite with the 
ditor’s maturer judgment in keeping the magazine always up to the advancing tastes and the home and 
social culture of the times Its increasing popularity is seen in Its ail owing subseription 
which tis larger, with a single exception, than that of any literary monthly elp 
oN rrr: ACT lV E FEATURES: As an inexpensive magazine { character it has no 
rival 
No effort will be spared in making the numbers for the coming year the most attractive and beautiful 
that have ever been Issued 
rhe illustrations will compare favorably with those 
Our aim is to make the “ Iloms not only a weleom or t one nos idispens 
inte GEMi progressive, and cultivated household in the lar 
ENERAL LITE RATU = While the mere 
and shorter stories w sppear in » HOME MAGAZIN} 
fine sentiment whi « to filet pandemic riholdt 
lis pages : ‘ ntials ! lustrated ticle 
Travel, Science, Art, Diogr hs Carious and Notable 7 
form Information iber of interesting matt 


HOW WOME N C AN EARN MONEY.-— \ 
articles by Mrs. Elia Rodman Church, author of * Money Mak 
January number 

HOME DEPARTMENTS. —In aca 

many pawes al levoted to home and hous 
hers’ Departm t,’ “ Religious Reading 
rk, Hose eigen Department “Boys 
cepers, 


ART AT HOME. “In this department 


yration and Thee rk tis un 
In art cultu ‘ i loin 

“ble employment for hamls which mi ill 

A SAFE MAGAZINE. The pages « he OME MAGAZINI 
everything that car leprave the taste or lower t moral sentiment 
magazine, 

A MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE.,—1t is in complete sympathy 
\merican home-life which rests on virtue, economy, temperance, and ! 
promote happin im th mily through the cultivation of a spirit of kindness, servic 
ilness in every mer r of the household 


A Fr IE L D y ot c i iL I ARL Y ITS OWN. Our magazine is not the competit ‘ rival of 


iny other magaz ; 8 eks to occupy a fleld pe« ts own, and to rk i hiat lin its own 


way, butalways with nd of making wiser, bett« nd happ all " welcome to their 
homes, 

BUTTERICK’S ote oy RNS.—Every number of the HomE MAGAZINE contains from 
four to eight pages of Butterick’s Ladies’ and Childre 8 fashion illustrations, with the prices at which 
patterns of any of the garments ~ eee will be supplied his feature of our magazine makes it of 
especial Interest to ladies every where. 


TERMS FOR 1884. 


1 Copy, One Vear, ‘ é ‘ » . 82.00! 4 Coptes, One Vear, ° e ° ‘ 86.00 
2 Copies, o ° ° ° ° ° 3.50) 8 “ “ and ttoC bu>-getter, 12.00 
3 “ ne reewe * 5.00\15  « “ “6 “ 20.00 


Be New subscribers for 1884 will receive, free, the November and December numbers of this year. Specimen 
numbers, 10 cents, “ 

#@ Additions to clubs can always be made at the club rates 

#@- It is not required that all the members of a club be at the same post-office. 

#9 Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or Registered Letter 

&@- Be very careful, in writing, to give your post-office address, and also that of your subscribers 
Always give Town, County, and State. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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and J2 other finest for | 


New Monthly ROSES $9 


We will send on receipt of $5.00, free 
by Mall, or b y Express (buyer to pay charges, larger plants bet te nt,) the 
following magniticent New Monthly Roses, « ising Suameet, color 
amber, pha ed ora , largest size, exquisite Tea fra rance, ever blooming, 

and probably the finest Rose in cultivation. Catalocue price, $1. ». Duke of Conn sung tat, ( carlet 
crimson,) Migmeonette, (light rose,) Marle de Montray el, (white.) Andre Schwarts, (crimeor 
shaded orange,) Madame Capucine, (orange ne Queen's Seariet, (diecp scarlet.) E 
~ Lyon, (canary yellow,) C harles Rovolli, white,) Crimson Bedder, («« 

B0n, ) Red Safranao, (crimson siiaded .) Nancy dy lee D rose Color.) md. ©. Gui 
(golden yellow). At catalogue price ! tones cost, at ib, but which we here offer 
me ail or b /y express (buyer to pay cha ; or we will ge nd, by ‘either mode, 








5O fine 
‘ea Roses, our selection, for 85.00; or 80 fine rid Perpetual Roses, nr BE lection’ owe ah 
BESIDES THIS and here is the feature that makes our offer IIberal, vain able, and 

g distinct, we will include with either collection, as apr a 

copy of Peter Henderson’s New Book, e tit led, **¢ Raedites and Farm Topics,” a handsome work of 
zB0 pag l nd in cloth, and containi a stee! P rtrait of the author; 1 OE cog cee ay 
ied eth — i ‘arm Toples’ i tle special value to such as 


t , Monthly or 


- the ne is 
$1. sof articles on subjects o 
are inter len or Farm work, ( i iH adereon's latest experi nee on 





and Care of Plants in Rooms.«- 
Structures, and Mod f 
wing ~-How to Raise Cabbage 
ery.--Strawberr ulture,-- Root 
& and the ir Modes of Appli- 


sand their Culture.--Window G arden ving. 
ints,--Rose Growing Ww ’ 
Ation and Renovation of Lawns.—-Onion Gr 
“On the Growi and Pre { Ce 
Iture of A\ falfa 





f f Lucerne.-M 
rket Gardening around New Y. theo The Use of the Feet in Sowing and Plant- ¢ 











8 is alone worth the entire cost of the offer. Re- 
mi f this ad — vent shou Bauk Draft, Post-Office Order, Registered Letter 
“ users of the Collections or not, our Wew Manual of ** Kvery- 


thing for the Garden’ will be ent free on application, 
SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 


PETER HENDERSON & C0.;: & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


sted in such matters, any of 
t it 





EMBROIDERY, with our STAMP 
ING PATTERNS for Kensington, 
Arasene, Outline, Braid Work, 
&c. Easily transferred to any 
fabric or material and can be 
used a hundred times over, TEN 
full sized working Patterns of 
Flowers, Cornera, Borders, Scol 
lops, Braid Strips, outline fig 
ures, &c., also your own Initial 
letters for handkerchiefs, hat 
bands, &c., with Powder, Pa 
and directions for working, al 
for 60 cents, post-paid 

Book of 100 Designs for Fm 
broidery, Braiding, &c., 25 cts. 

Our Rook, M anus 
Nevdlework, is a com 
instructor in ken Ingtc nm, 
sene and all other branche 
Embroldery, Knitting Tatt 
Crocheting, Lace Making, &c., 
35 cts.; Four for $1, All tl 


above eam} Patten Pub. 
©o,, 47 arciay St., N.Y. 


DIAMOND DYES | 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, RIB- 
BONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or fancy arti- 

cle easily and perfect tly colored to any shade, 


32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
FACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR ONE TO FOUR Lis, OF GOODS, 
Ask for the‘DIAMOND DYES, and take no other. 
None can compare with them for Brilliance Dura 
bility, Simplicity and Economy. Bold by all ruggit “| 
and merchants, or send us 10 centeand any color wan te 
sent post P nic . a7 o olored samples and a book of dir 

ons sent f 


2 
WEL Ls “& hic ul {AH DBON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Gold Paint. Silver Paint. 


**See What Cuticura Does for Me! 
Te ANTILE «1 Birth H Milk Crust, Scalled 

A Eczemas, and every form of Itching, Scaly 
Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of the Blood. 
Skin and Sca p, With Loss of H cured by the CuTIcURA 
REMEDIES, Absolutely pure « ticura, the great 
Skin Cure, 50 cts. ; iras isiteSkin Beau 
tifler and only Medic 


nal Bal s.,and Cuticura 
Resolvent, the new Biood 


Purif $l. are sold by drug 
om. POTTER DRUG AND ( WEMIC AL Co., Boston 
ae Send for “ How to Cu ) 


Wehster’ o niet 


cut 


118,000 Words, 
3,000 Engravings, 
&c., &c., &c. 








Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black 
iding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
r#, and forall kinds of ornamental work Equal to 
any of the high priced kinds and only 10 ota. a package 


et the ervegets. or fror 
biARDsoN < CO., Burlington, Vt. 


WELLS & RI 
o J J & 
timeand then have them return again, I mean aradical cure 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely t 
& have made the disease of FIT: EPIL EPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study, Iwarrant my remedy to curo 
the worst cases. Because others have falled is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H.. G. ROOT, 183 Pear) St, Now York. 


“‘A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


An ever-present and reliable schoo! master to the whole 
family.—S. 8. Herald 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


gin LOANS 





T4P nec ER never be CENT. 
eo long an Interest Is hept up. 
I then only personal, 
means, In amounts 
s for particulars, 
"oth Bt r incinnatl, 0. 


No security required except for intere 
bie loans are for TiFe men wlerate 
of $100, $500 FOE § 
W. Reberta, en ies w. 
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FAMOUS NGLISH 
z y onrusxion 5 OAP | 


A 
iy Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
4 Sowp) must be considered as 
“~ 
i( MMeans of Gracesand a 
'. , Gllerg lan who rec mends 


4) | Ga 


th moral things should be wi ling 


e to recommend Foap) I am 

Ce . told that my commendation of 
a | (Pears’ Soap) has opened for it 
large sale in the @nited States) 

WF am willing to stand by every word in 
q) favor of it that I ever uttered.* A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 

tistied with it 


atts “y Vn. S Aheoke, 


ae ————__. 

«{ SCABLISDED "LORDOM 
“lOO =—“GARS. 2 

PECIALTY FOR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION, 


; C MAND commended by the greatest English author 
8 ity on the Skin, 








OUND IT MATCHLES | 
Vdelin Patti’ Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 
Pr 


es. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


| (HAVE U 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
lexion and a Soft Skin. With these th plainest features become attractive. 
Without them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent economy 


is remarkable. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


AUINGHORUCCINNS 























JUDGE FLANDERS, OF NEW YORK. 


The Hon. Jose} 


distinction 


yers in New Yor! 


Franklin Co 
region, he ear 
law, and tool 
State. Hew 
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years a ere 
from slaver 
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ple Court, 
one of the 
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had anot! 
As 800 
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ing to 
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with Vice-Pres 
former law } t 
until three days 
consulted 1 } 
much for 1 I 
of life was nea 
Wheeler in Ne 
had said to! 
mealive. When 
it was in a state 


sta 


lent 
er. They did not return to Malone 


h R. Flanders enjoys the eminent 
g one of the most prominent law- | 
Born and brought up in Malone, | 
the edge of the Adirondack 
voted himself to the practice of 
wctive part in the politics of the 
r years Judge in Franklin County, 
vith distinguished ability several 
He was for 


mn 


islature of New York 
artnership, in the practice of law, 
\. Wheeler, who was Vice Presi- 
| States during the Presidency of 
ge Flanders was a member of the 
tee appointed about thirty years 
Constitution of the State of New 
s has been a stanch and fearless 
reform and purity in 
During the controversy which led 
ss conspicuous for his consistent 
ucy of ‘State rights,” always tak 
the statesman. and jurist, and not 
demagogues or noisy political 
side, 

ppearance Judge Flanders’ coun- 
licationof the remarkable physi- 
yuugh whieh he has passed, No 
, from seeing him busily at work 
« cheerful, hearty, and well pre- 
ntleman, that he was for many 
fferer, and that his emancipation 
ere disease was a matter of only 
en so itis. Visiting him a few 
appointed law offices in “ Tem- 
reporter for the press, Which 
ve-story office buildings of the 
| him disposed to engage in con 
his illness and his complete 
ulth. The information which he 
gard to this extraordinary case 

s follows: 


perance ot 


is 


from weak digestion 
My health 


one years 


s I suffered 
i: consequent upon it, 
since I was twenty 
though by persistent and close 
been able in mostof the years 
umount of work in my profes- 
leclined into a state of physical 
tration, in which work became al- 
ty. In 1879 I wasall run down 
Energy and ambition had ; 
rhat summer I went to Saratog 
ty of the waters, under 
esident physi But inst« 
I grew weaker and 
I was there 
returned to New York in a very 
is incapable of work and hardly 
Soon after my return I 


me 


rits 


ul 


more 


house, 


t chill) which prostrated me to the 


ider medical treatment I gradu- 
at in the course of the winter and 
ito doa little work at my office in 


During this time, however, I w 


t fits of prostration, which kept 
weeks at a time, in the house. 

ntil the sammer of 1882. I trieda 
uments which kind friends recom- 

under the care of several, physi- 
»> time. In the latter part of the 


o Thousand Islands, where I stayed 
th friends. But I 


found the atmos 
with me. Soon I had a chill; 
yet in my state it added to my 
ynfort, Several days after this I 
which totally prostrated me. 


rthisas I was able to travel, I went 


d Franklin County home, intend- 
while among my relations and 
sult my old family physician. But 
was away in the White Mountains 
Wheeler, my old friend and 


before I left there Of course, I 
ysician. He neither said nor did 
ume away, feeling that the battle 
ended, The next time I saw Mr. 
York he told me that the Doctor 


I arrived at home in September, 
of such exhaustion that I was un- 


jable to leave home except on m 


| lessness with 


Bible chance of my being m: 


d days, and then 
only to walk slowly a block or two. 

*“ Meanwhile my son, wifo had been in Massac} 
setts, made the acquaintance of a country | 
master in that State,an elderly gentleman, w) 
prostration seemed to have been as great as my o 
or nearly so. This gentleman had been taking 
Compound Oxygen Treatment, and had rece 
from it the most surprising advantage. My « 
wrote frequently, and urged that | should try 
Treatment. ButI had lost all faith in remedies 
had tried many things, and had no energy to try 
any more. But in Se 
York, and persuaded me to vis 
is in charge of Drs. Starkey & Pa 
York for the Compound Oxygen 
going there was not had any faith in 
this Treatment, but to gratify my son’s kind i: 
portunity. When Dr, Turner examined my case he 
thought I was so far gone that he hardly dared to 
express the faintest hope 

“On the seventh of Octot ‘ 
the Treatment. To my great surprise I began to fee! 
better within a week. In a month I improved so 
greatly that | was able to come to my office and do 
some legal work. I then came to the office regu 
larly except in bad weather. On the nineteenth of 
December a law matter came into my hands. It 
was & complicated case, promising to give muc! 
trouble and to require very close attention. I had 
no ambition to take it, for I had no confidence in 
my ability to attend to it. I consented, however, to 
advise concerning it and todo a little work. (n¢ 
complication after another arose. I kept working 
at it all winter and into the spring. For three 
months this ease required as continuous thought 
and labor as J had ever bestowed on any case in a 
my legal experience. Yet under the constant pres- 
sure and’ anxiety I grew stronger, taking Co: 
pound Oxygen all the time. In the spring, to n 
astonishment and to that of my friends, I was as fit 
as ever for hard work and close application. 

“My present health is h that I can without 
hardship or undue exertion i to the business 
of my profession, as of old, regularly at my 
office in all kinds of we xcept the exceed- 
ingly stormy, and even seldom that I 
am housed. My digestior my sleep is 
natural and easy as it eve is, and my appet 
is as hearty as I could desi: 

“A remarkable feature of 
which Dr. Starkey 
outset It was not brought to! 
tion until after, in D1 
the Treatment, Then my 
forth my condition, and a 
himself individually endea 
Dr. Starkey replied that 
the case as set before him, : 
dently nothing that could 


tember my son came to New 
Isit 
le 


Dr. Turner, who 
n's office in New 
freatment. My 


because | 
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commenced tak 


od, 


my ease is the hope- 
viewed it at the 
s personal atte: 
furner’s care, I had begun 
son ote to him, setting 
him to interest 
rs for my benefit. 
irefully examined 
hat there was e' 

. He saw no pos 
better, and doubted 
if I could even be mad wre comfortable. ‘I 
am very sorry,’ he wrote, ‘to give such a hopeless 
prognosis, but conscientious lean give no other 
What would Dr.. Starkey hav« had he ther 
been assured that in less than a year from the tinw 
of his writing I should be thoroughly restored to 
as good health as ever, and e to attend regu 
larly to the arduous duties of my profession? 

“Dol still continue to take the Treatment? No; 
not regularly, for my system is in such condition 
that I do not need it. Once In awhile, if I happen 
to take cold, I resort to the Treatment for a few days 
and with certain and beneficial effect 

“ My confidence in the restorative power of Com- 
pound Oxygen is complete, so it is in the ability 
and integrity of Drs. Starkey & Palen, otherwise 
I should not allow my name to be ased In this con- 
nection. I have thus freely made mention of the 
history of my case as a duty I owe of rendering pos- 
sible service to some who may be as greatly in need 
of physical recuperation as | was.” 

From the above it would seem that even the most 
despondent invalids and those whose condition has 
been supposed to be beyond remedy, may take cour 
age and be of good cheer. For the most ample de- 
tails in regard to Compound Oxygen, reference 
should be made to the pamphlet issued by Drs 


ak 


in 


said 


be ab 


asa 


im that he never expected again to see | Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila- 


deiphia. On application by mail, this pamphlet will 
be sent to any address. 











